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Gee FRANCIS TRAIN has written his autobiography. To the present generation his 

name is associated chiefly with the children and birds in Madison Square. Indeed, his 
book is pathetically dedicated “To the children and the children’s children in this and in 
all lands who love and believe in me because they know I love and believe in them.” Yet he 
was once the best known American on the face of the globe. He organized the clipper-ship 
line that sailed around Cape Horn to San Francisco, and made American shipping lead 
the world; he organized the Credit Mobilier and the Vnion Pacific Railroad; he was one of the 
organizers of the French Commune; he built the first street railway in England; he has been 
the business partner of queens, emperors, and grand dukes, the familiar friend of the greatest 
people on earth. He has been in jail fifteen times, from the Tombs to the Bastile, and never 
committed a crime. He has made more than seventy ocean voyages and has broken the 
around-the-world record three times. He formerly lived in a villa and spent $2,000 a week 
maintaining it. Now he lives in the Mills Hotel and spends $35 a week. He was the king of 
finance of a generation ago. “MY LIFE IN MANY STATES AND IN FOREIGN LANDS” is 
the story of this wonderful career, and the New York World declares there is not a dull page 
in it. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. 


INKING his identity under the guise of an educated Hindu gentleman, Mr. Anstey has given 
us in “A BAYARD FROM BENGAL” another of his comical books. Mr. Hurry Bung- 
sho Jabberjee is the supposed author, who attempts to tell in ‘“Baboo,” or Indian-English, of 
the efforts of Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, Esgq., to adopt English Manners and Customs. Mr. 
Jabberjee’s use of the last synonym, his at least approximate remembrance of idioms and 
phrases, and the seriousness with which he takes himself, are droll beyond degree. Mr. 
Bhosh’s adventures are ludicrous in the extreme, while crowning all—caricaturing caricature 
—are the illustrations of Bernard Partridge, who, however, is paid back in his own coin by 
the notes of the ‘‘ author.” It can be said without doubt that this book is the cleverest com- 
bination of wit and humor that has been presented in many a day. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


NOTHER clever book of humorous character-drawing is presented under the title of 
“THE HOVSEWIVES OF EDENRISE,” by Florence Popham. The author is a real 
humorist, and her delicious wisps of satire as she pokes fun at the society of a respectable 
suburb are decidedly apart from the conventional order. Although the scene is laid just 
outside of London, our entertainer proves there is ‘‘one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin,” for with just a little alteration of local color the story might be made to fit a 
suburb of New York or any other large city. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BUARDING and Dav 
és tenn for i a 3 year will begin September 
: ; rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E.D. Hontiey, § Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIeELow. 





PENNSY1.VANTIA, Rosemont, 1 mile from Bryn Mawr 
College. 


‘HE MISSES KIRK, rede connected 

with Bryn Mawr Cottege, will begin the 4th year of 
their College aratory School for Girls inarew and 
larger house on October 2, 1992. Number of boarders 
limited to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, 


HACKLEY rarryrowy,n.y. 


The Upper School reopens Oct. 1 in its new 
buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres; single rooms 
every modern equipment, 8 _ water, perf 
sanitation. Careful preparation for college. Ath- 
letie field, cinder track, golf, hockey, etc. 


HACKLEY 


The Lower school oo Sept. 24 in Hackley 
Hall, for boys between and 12; best methods 
of primary education under trained teachers; man- 
ual gatene, art work, ete, For catalogue address 
the Head Master, 

Rev.Theodore C, Williams, Tarrytown,.N.Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence Ratpwin, Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 


. ° ege 
Michigan Military Academy 

Will open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly equip»ed school in an {deal loca- 
tion, giving ¢special attention to the preparation of 
students for the leading colieges, lt also prepares for 
West Point, Annapolis. or for business. For catalogue 
pasrete SECRET ARE OF THE ACADEMY, Orchard 

ake, Mich. 


GrorGeE ScHOOL, Bucks Counry, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


Under fhe Management of Friends. 


227 acres. College preparation. Heavily endowed. 
$300 per year. JOS ‘PH 8. WALTON, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WABAY. 
Home school for twenty-five boys. $500 to $600. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M, Principal. 











Teachers, etc. 
MAN OF 38 A Ph.D., TEACHER 


of Greek and Latin for 8 years in *chool and col- 
lege, with good reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man, wisies a position as teacher, in a library, or at 
anything where good work will be appreciated. 
D., care of the Nation, 


XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 

structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut 


COLLEGE TEACHER, A MAN OF 

ability and character, seeks work other than 
teaching. Salary less a consideration than the opportu- 
tunity to be useful. Address C. E.D., the Nation. 


GENTLEMAN WHO J/S PLAN. 
ning a year of travel would take charge of one or 
two lads. Very highest references. 
Address A. B, N., the Nation. 
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CROWELL'S POETS 


Rend THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
By Caaruigs G. D. Roperts. Price, $2.00. 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston. 





























No novel of such interest and power as 
“The Pharaoh and the Priest” has been 
written about Egypt thus far. 

In this book the Egyptian state stands 
before us as a mighty living organism. 


ILLUSTRATED «12 MO> 81,50 
LITTLE-BROWN &°CO-Publishers Boston 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A perfectly developed system 

A varied and complete stock 

A record and an experience of 80 years 

All make ours the best place at which to 

















buy books 


A SCHOOL: BOOK catalogue, containing 
alist of all five text books, with code for 
telegraphic orders, sent on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
33°37 East 17th St., New York. 








HISTORICAL ATLAS 
Modern Europe 


From the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Comprising also Maps of parts of Asia, 
Africa,and ths New World, connected with 
European History. Edited by Reginald 
Lane Poole, M.A. In 30 parts. $1.10 per 
part; or complete, strongly bound in half 
Persian, cloth sides, $38.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O Fisk & Co., Pr »prietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave , New York. 414 (ent. Bidg., Minneapolis: 

588 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 8) Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Blvd., Chicago; 525 stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Bic’k., Spokane; 420 Parrot Ridg., San Francisco, 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with compe'ent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRenon, Propriet»r. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess— Property. 
a's eee Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14 














All persons who have spent or hope to spend a vacation in the summerlands of Canada should reaa 


“In Quest of the Quaint” 


Novelettes of the Lower St: Lawrence, Bay Chaleur, etc. 
A new book of sketches, romances and gleanings of travel, by ELIZA B. CHASE, author of ‘‘ Over 


the Border."' Profusely illustrated. 
Cover design by Author. $1.60. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Philadelphia. 
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Royal Svo, 208 pp. Price 2s.6d. perNumbernet. Perannum, | Os., post free 
NOW READY—NO. ! OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL Will be devoted to the discussion of Religious, Theological, and Phi- 
losophical subjects, and will be opened to Writers ot every School of Thought. The Editorial 
Board, which will assist Messrs. L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks, the Editors, in their work, 
will include such representative men as the Deans of Ely and Durham, Dr. J. 8. Black, Dr. 
John Watson, Professor Cheyne, Dr. Drummond, Mr. Mountetiore, Sir Oliver Lodge, Profersor 
Gardner, and Professor Muirhead. 


THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER WILL BE— 


EDITO®2’AL.— THE BASIS OF CHR!STIAN DOCTRINE. — By Professor Percy Garpner, Litt. D. of 
Oxford.. THB CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE. ty Professor Jostan Royce. of Harvard University.- 
THB OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PAI‘ H. By Sir Ouiver Lover, 
D.d8e., F.R.8.—‘t RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD” IN ST, PAUL’S THBO OGY. Principal James Drum- 
monpD, LL D., Litt. D.- CATASTROPHES AND THE MURAL ORUVER 1 Professor G H. Howrson, IL. 
Rev. R. A. ArMsTRONG. II. Rev. R #. Horton, D D—~ MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stoprorp A. 
Brooke. LL D.— B4RLY DOCTRINAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE GUSPBLS. F.C. Conyegare, M.A. 
Aad a Number ot Signed Reviews. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 LHe onrietta ‘Street, ‘London, WwW C.; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


The St Louts Qlobe-Nemocrat: “ Over 100 pages } 
of beautiful sentiment, will be weloomed by 
those who have grown tired of med ocrity 
and affectation. A quality as rare a~ it is del- (6 
icate. There is a great deal of exquisite and 
sometimes eerie imagery in the volume " ¢ : 60. hk 3 A 


Poems Carpets. 


Lowell Brussels Carpets, Bigelow Axminster Carpets, 


By 
MARY OLCOTT New and specially prepared designs. 


12mo. Price $1.00 net O , l R 
JOHN LANE : NEW YORK] | rienta ugs 
for Libraries, Dining Rooms and Halls, 


ans Designed specially for our Fall trade. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
dese ne ne bien Upholstery. 























tion of 
ALEXANDER SCHMIDT’S Curtain Materials, Tapestries, Furniture Coverings, 
SHAKESPEARE-LEXICON Shades, Beds and Bedding. 
A st yee poral of = oe Words, 
rases, and constructions inthe Works ~ ane 
of the Poet, Revised and Enlarged by Lace Curtains. 
G. SARRAZIN Estimates for Furnishings on application. 


(ALL IN ENGLISH.) 
2 Vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 


( 2 
Besides many corrections and additions in the text, Re aa > K 
the NEW SUPPLEMENT, connected with the main way 19 st. 


body of the dictionary by asterisxs, embodies the re- 










All Weights 
and sizes for 
all wants. 


ATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger artictes, 
NEW YORK : 16 W. 224 St., 155157 Broadway 

BROOKLYN : 564 Fulton Street, 
‘ON : 230-232 Boylston Street, 


sults oft the Shakespeare 8c holarship ot rece ‘nt time 8. ” 
+ NEW YORK. 

STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts. 
L.C.KonAME#, AuthorandPub ,1940¢ hestnutSt ,Phbil ,Pa. —_-—-—__—___—_- 

Well-graded series for Preparatory schools and Col- 
legos ; — wasted In superficial or mechanical work. | 

enc ext; Numerous exercises in conversation, | 
translation, composition. Purt /. (60 cts ): Primary PROMOTES 
grade; thorough drill in Pronunciation. Part //. (90 HEALTH 
cts.): (ntermediate grade; Essentials of Grammar; 4th >: 
Edition, revised, with Vocabulary: most carefully grad- 
ed. Purt /1f. ($1.00): Composi ion, Idioms, Syntax 
meets Sg tyes for adinission to college. 

Part (TV. (35 cts. : Handbook of Pronunciation for ad- 
vanced Ad concise and comprehensive. Se: t to teach- 
ers we Sor syeminditon, with a view to introduction 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, ieiiiaaiis. 

429 5th Ave,, bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Boks; Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Lawn Classics. (atalogue of stock ’ 
malied on demand New books received from Paris Agents fn all PHILADELPHIA 1510 Chestont Street. 
and Leipzig as svon as Issued. Principal Cities, CHICAGO ~ £2 State Street 














Financial. 


4 bey and sell bills of exchange an¢ 
make ( able transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Aaeress and South Africa; also =n 
collections and {issue (ommerc al an 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits availabie in all parts 
of the wor d 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 











NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FORA LITTLE OVER 


ad per Day 
Bciect Cruse ¢ 22 DAYS 














TO THE 


West Indies 


Leaving NEW YORK 
JANVARY 10. 19053. 


By S. S. MOLTKE 
of 12,000 tons 


Specially constructed for tropical voyages, 
Grill Room and Gymnasium on board. 














ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Juan (Porto Rico), St. Thom 
as, St. Pierre (Mt. Pelee). Fort de 
France Martinique’ Bridgetown 
(Barbados), Kingstown) San Vin- 
cent,, Kingston (Jamaica), Santi 
agoand Havana (Cuba), Nassau 

New Providence). New York 
Also a Cruise to the Orient—dura 
tion 77 daya—cost $5) 

For parttculars, itinerary, rates, ete., 


apply to 
Hamburg-€merican Line, 
36-37 BROADWAY, N.Y 




















BOSTON, 70 State St 
1ICAGOU PHILADELPHIA 
159 Ran lolph St. | 1224 Walnut st 
Vieare Mention tue Nations 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average royage less than 7 days. 


Boston to —— and Liverpoe! 


Take one of the Pala*ia! New Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. B.R. Docks as follows: 


MERION (new). Oct. 15 COMMON WERALTH, Nov. 5 
New ENGLAND, Uct “22 MERION (new), Sov 12 
Saloon rates $50 to 665 upwards. 2d -aloon $42 "0 up 


KICHAKDs, MILLS & CO, 77-81 State St., Boston 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool. 


Immense new steamers. Winter season 
First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90. 
* Hanoverian *’....... peas fret. 15 
“ Armenian ” Sab bereceseseass Oct. 29 
* Cestrian "seees eemeneaneen ... Nov. 6 
* Devonian ™ ‘ wooe NOV. 12 


P. 0, HOUGHTON & co., Gen't Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main m5 ‘tate Street, Goston. 








European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL © 


Boston. 

John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 

Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, snd Providence 
Streets; but one bioek from the far famed Fulsite 
G+rdens and the same disiance from Copley 
Square; is but two minute’ walk from the art 
Museum and Trinity «hurch;: ts directly eppen 
the Institute of Technology, and bat five minu. ea 
to all theatres, «sh ps, aad the business section 


Restaurant & ia Carte Dining-noom. Table 
d@’hdce, ( afé and Bililard Room for Gentiemen 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


is a library of famous After-Dinner Speeches, 

Classical and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, 
Reminiscence, Anecdote, and Repartee, in the prep- 
aration of which Ex-Speaker Reed had as a board of as- 
sociate editors such men as Justin McCartny, M.P.; 
Rossirer Jounson, Axpert Evrery Bercu, Jonatuan P. 
Dotuver, Epwarp Everett Hare, Natrsan Hasxeit Dore, 
Georce MacLean Harper, Jonn B. Gorpon, James B. Ponp, 
Lorenzo Sears, Truman A. DeWeese, Epwin M. Bacon, CHamp 
Crark, Crark Howett. 

Not all that glitters is gold—the cold types of the next morning’s 
newspapers have caused many an enraptured listener of the previous night to 
wonder at the art of the spell-binder. There is eloquence though that stands 
the strongest fires of scrutiny—eloquence that reads as well in the mellow lamp- 
light of home as it sounds in the glaring calcium of the rostrum. Such eloquence is 
<< logic on fire.’’ It is truth which, like the eternal hills, will endure. English-speaking 
peoples have been prolific of that true and burning eloquence which does endure. For a 
Cicero we have a Webster, a Clay, a Choate. For a Demosthenes a Beecher, a Huxley, a 
Tyndall, a Lowell—and so on down the gamut, grave or gay, Nineteenth Century Anglo-Saxon 
thinkers have shaken the very foundation of things with their eloquence. Many who have «¢dared 
and done’’ have in the full flush ofachievement adorned with eloquent speech the dear-bought laurels of 
science, literature, art, exploration, invention, or commerce. By their sides have arisen men whose 
masterful souls, stirred by the achievements of their fellows, have in the trumpet tones of the lecture 
platform, or perchance in the softer notes of the eulogy, the address, or the after-dinner speech, given to us 
thought and analysis redolent of true greatness. We get something of the aroma of violets from stinking coal 
tar—a trace of the early strawberry from the matted roots of the poison ivy—both are but subterfuge. 

Eloquence has but one source—inspired genius, Like the word ‘‘Amen’’—the same in every known 
tongue under heaven—eloquence compels instant recognition wherever found. It cannot be counterfeited. The 
listener or the reader is the arbiter. It is “logic on fire.’’? The heart strings are touched, the senses swayed, and 
the whole soul ennobled. _ It is the same ever, in speech or type. Upon voluntarily retiring from the Speakership 
of the House of Representatives, Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed began the greatest library of eloquent thought and 
speech the world has ever seen—all of it Anglo Saxon.. Gathering about him, for the immense editorial labor 
involved, associates from among his co-workers in other fields of activity, he began the preparation of the library — 


MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

MODERN ELOQUENCE iis issued in 10 volumes, divided into four departments. Three of these are done 
for the first time, and the fourth eminently better and on a broader plan than ever before. ‘The purpose of this Library has 
been to collect and publish, in enduring form, the ablest and most representative oratory of modern times ; but nothing 
has been included which is not possessed both of real ‘iterary value and of wide and popular interest: 

VOLUMES L., IL, HL—After-Dinner Speeches delivered by the foremost men of the English-speaking world :n this century. 

VOLUMES IV., V., Vi.—Famous Lectures delivered to large audiences by great thinkers and leading writers. 

VULUMES VII., ViII., IX.—Addresses made upon special occasions which called for the height of effort and ability. 

VOLUME X,—Stories, Anecdotes, Reminiscences and Repartee of banquet-hall, legislative forum, and congressional cloak- 
room, followed by indices to the complete work. 

Only the best, the great, the brilliant, the worthy to endure nas been selected from among thousands of speeches, 
lectures and addresses. No excerpts—no mutilation, no half-way measures. Either the speech was worthy of 
admittance in its entirety or not at all. Inits conception and execution, as well as in the standing of the men engaged in the 
work, MODERN ELOQUENCE is without precedent. 

In keeping with the exceptional literary value of MODERN ELOQUENCE are the details of paper, press-work, 
illustrations, and binding. THE TYPE was cast especially for the work, and is clear and legible so as to make 
continuous and evening reading a pleasure. THE PAPER is also especially made, is ultra durable, and 
will not fade or crack. On every page is the private water-mark of the Publishers. THE PRINTING 
is done with scrupulous care. In order to insure perfect register, the presses are run at half speed, 

















THOMAS B. REED, 


Eprror-In-CHIEF. 





























































from the original source, without the usual intermediate steps of one to three 
«‘negatives,’’ in each of which some details would be lost. 


There are three styles of binding. All three, though sumptuous, are by special 
insistence of Mr. Reed moderately priced; and the convenient terms of payment 
willnot strain the most modest purse strings. To properly present the library, 
portfolios containing Table of Contents, fine photogravures, chromatic 
plates and other interesting material ive been prepared. One of these, 
with full particulars regarding binding prices and terms,will be mailed 
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and only half the usual number of pages are printed in each <‘‘form.’’ ‘The illustrations are ou 
printed by hand from the engravers’ original plates on Imperial Japanese vellum, obtained MAY 
from the mills of the Japanese Government—th« be : known fabric upon which to print Sadie | 
portraits and other fine photogravures. Great attention has been paid to the selection and JOHN D 
reproduction of the ILLUSTRATIONS, They are executed in photogravure full-page MORRIS & CO. 
size. ‘There are seventy-five of them, each being a direct ‘‘positive’’ reproduction Philadelphia. 


your advertisement of Hon. 
Thos. B.Reed’s library of Modern 
Eloquence in Tae Natron, I will 
be pleased to receive portfolio of 
sainple pages, photogravures and ohro- 
matic plates, also full particulars re- 
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Tho Weck. 


As we go to press, the strike leaders 
are considering an offer from the opera- 
tors to submit “all questions at issue 
between the respective companies and 
their own employees” to a commission 
of five disinterested experts to be ap- 
pointed by the President; this upon con- 
dition of immediate resumption of work 
without objection to, or further molesta- 
tion of, non-union workers. This offer 
bas the advantage over Mitchell's, of 
seemingly like tenor, in that it prescrip- 
tively excludes politics from the com- 
mission. It has the moral virtue of con- 
ceding nothing to the dominating spirit 
of trade-unionism. Its fate will be 
known by the time these lines are read. 
While we wish it success, we have no 
desire to qualify what we have written 
elsewhere on the general aspects of the 
strike up to the present attempt at set- 
tlement. The President’s intervention 
from first to last will forever stand as 
a sign of nayional concern with the 
chronic disturbance of American indus- 
try and commerce by unscrupulous and 
tyrannical labor organizations. The 
present contest, we may be sure, is not 
the last, even if the operators’ offer be 
accepted. But it is something to have 
stood for the principle of free labor and 
free contract like men, and to have 
averted a 











‘dishonest victory 
At Cheeronea, fatal to liberty.”’ 





Mr. Goldwin Smith, of whom it may 
still be said, as Cobden said of him forty 
years ago, that “his pen is a power in 
the state,” had a brief but weighty let- 
ter on the coal strike in Sunday’s Sun. 
The sum of it is, that the crisis calls for 
a new assertion of the national author- 
ity. He points out that anthracite min- 
ing has clearly become a national in- 
terest, and maintains that the nation- 
al Government ought to have power, 
when local government fails, to ‘‘declare 
the imperilled interest national and take 
the matter into its own hands.’’ By this 
Mr. Smith does not mean to countenance 
any scheme of “nationalizing’’ the min- 
ing business. He desires, rather, to see 
it simply rationalized. That is, he 
would have it and all parties to it made 
subject to Federal law, so that when the 
comfort and well-being and almost the 
very life of the people are threatened, 
we shall not have to present to the world 
the spectacle of a great nation unable 
to protect itself from internal enemies. 
Mr. Smith’s letter closes with these 
words: a 

“The 


political verdict of the civil war 





was that you were no longer a federation 
of sovereign States, but a nation Con- 
firmation of this verdict may be a useful 
and redeeming consequence of the strike.” 


observer has 


All 


This acute and friendly 


put his finger on the sore spot. re- 


flecting Americans have felt, within the | 


past few weeks, a soit of baffled and an- 
gry sense of national impotence and hu 
miliation. 





Is there not a solemn warning for the 


Republican party in the way in which | 


its campaign has been shattered to 
fragments by the coal strike? Here we 
see its managers in States, 
with critical elections 
dropping everything in 
alarm, and practically that 
they are beaten in advance unless they 
are able to settle a labor difficulty. What 
a pitiable state of panic for a great par- 
ty to fall into! And the worst of it is 
that it is the direct result of its 
boasted claims and favorite teachings. 
It has posed as the guardian angel of 
every laboring man, the universal pro- 
vider of prosperity, fatuously failing to 
perceive how this attitude puts it at the 
mercy of every industrial disturbance or 
crop failure that comes along. In 1892 
it was the rueful confession of Republi- 
cans that it was the Homestead strike 
that lost them the Presidency. 
then, with redoubled folly, the party 
leaders have gone on delivering them- 
selves into the hands of strikers and 
agitators, until now they are aghast at 
the political precipice up to which they 
have walked so light-heartedly. It is in 
vain for them to point to good adminis- 
tration at Washington and Albany, at 
better appointments, at economy, at far- 
sighted plans of tax reform—all is swept 
away in the angry demand that a party 
which undertakes to make every citizen 
happy and prosperous, end the coal strike 
at once or be dashed from power. This 
perilous situation should awaken 
thoughtful Republicans to the frightful 
mistake their party has been making al! 
these years. 


two great 


confessing 


own 


If Secretary Shaw’s direction to col- 
lectors, to “facilitate” in every way the 
importation of coal, means, as is broadly 
hinted, that the legal duties will be 
waived, we have a still more alarming 
example than was his suspension of the 
bank-reserve rule, of nuilifying the law 
by executive interpretation. No one can 
hold a lower opinion of the tariff on 
coal than we do. It is unnecessary, vex- 
ing, foolish. It is one of the most hate- 
ful instances of protectionist greed. But 
there it stands in the law, and, until re- 
pealed, must be enforced. Winking at 
an evasion of it would bring both the 
law and the Secretary into contempt. 


| do not remembe1 
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unconcealed | 


| cue? The 
Yet since 
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bring 


were going to say that it woul 


the whole protective policy into 


contempt; but that work is, at present 


one of the purest supererogation We 


when protes 


t} time 
tue Lime } 


tion was in such disgrace, even in the 
house of its friends Its very devotees 
and apologists have such gentle words 


to apply to it as 
But there 


the 


blood-sucking and pi 


racy. must be no attempts to 


od-suckers 


, the Pres 


punish protectionist bl 


and pirates. Oh, no; to do that 


ident says, would “unsettle confidenc 


Now we have Secretary Moody propos 


ing to rip open the tariff and paralyze 
business. In his speech at Madison, 
Wis., he asserted of his own knowl 
edge that the duty on coal of 67 cents 
a ton was “covertly and in a cowardly 
manner smuggled into the Dingley bill 

He urged, and Washington dispatches 
say that the President will recommend, 
that Congress promptly remove that tax 
on a necesssary of life jut how can the 


thing be done? Has not President Roos 


velt himself protested against tariff 
tinkering? Did he not find out, tm the 
case of the protective duty on beet-sugat 
that it is Impossible to strike at one 
greedy interest without arousing all the 


other greedy interests to com 
President has much to learn 
the 


made and maintained if he 


about way protective tariffs are 


imagines that 


What Secretary Moody calls “blood-mo 
ney’ can be taken out of them without 
exsanguinating the whole system. What 
if selfish and cowardly duties were smug 
gled into the law, no one but wicked 
Democrats will talk about forcing them 
out. if the President and Secretary 
Moody go on talking about the mon 


strously unjust tariff taxes that Congress 
should repeal, the interest! 


will send Lodge to the White House and 
the Navy Department to 


protec ted 


repeat his great 
speech on the ibility of 
I 


triot 


IMpos 


the words 


any pa 


uttering tariff revision 


except in a whisper and in a dark closet 


In the midst of the coal crisis and of 
much other internal disorder, we are 
asked to give attention to our duties a8 


guardian of the island of Cuba, and to 


see that she fulfils her duties to us. She 


gned the tr 


Platt 


has not eaty which is re 


quired under the Amendment. She 


has not turned over to us any coaling 
stations or forts. She has not complet 
ed the treaty of reciprocity which we 
have offered to her The worst of it 


is, however, that, after all we have 


for Cuba, she does not love us How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth! But thi 
is only a beginning of our outside pei 


plexitie Congress will oon be re 


quested to as 


Danish West 
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000 cash for that privilege, plus a con- 
siderable stipend each year to meet the 
deficit which has been a charge on the 
Danish treasury. Confronting us also 
is the much greater problem of getting 
rid of the friars in the Philippines, pay- 
ing them off, disposing of their lands, 
and bringing in their successors, Added 
to this is the task of preparing the Fiil- 
pinos for “ultimate self-government”— 
except the Moros. The duty of killing 
the latter is still upon us. They are 
unconscionable Mohammedans, polyga- 
mists, and slaveholders. We must put 
them down anyhow. There has been an 
earthquake and tidal wave at Guam, and 
the officer in charge there has sent a 
pressing appeal for money and material 
to rebuild the piers and barracks. From 
Hawaii comes an urgent request for per- 
mission to introduce Chinese labor, and 
also a counter petition which tells of 
intolerable cruelty practised upon na- 
tives of Porto Rico who had been induc- 
ed to migrate to Hawaii to take the 
places of Chinese coolies hitherto work- 
ing there. The foolish may now ask 
whether the problems which face Uncle 
Sam in his own territory are not suf- 
ficient to engage his energles and tax 
his ingenuity without seeking new ones 
on the other side of the globe, or even 
in the neighboring waters of the Carib- 
bees. 

The refusal of the Sultan of Bacolod to 
accept the blessings of American civili- 
zation is one of the most singuiar hap- 
penings of the hour. This wretch ac- 
tually prefers death to the kind of Amer- 
icanization which has been going on in 
Luzon, and Samar, and elsewhere these 
last four years. With inconceivable stu- 
pidity and shortsightedness he would 
rather be ruler of his own lands than 
accept the sovereignty of the United 
States as enforced by Gov. Taft and Gen. 
Sumner. Instead of being ready to have 
Christianity forced down his throat at 
the same time, he wishes to die for Mo- 
hammedanism from bullets fired in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. Anybody, 
we insist, who is such a blockhead as to 
decline all these advantages, including 
the enforced learning of English, partic- 
ularly when they are offered by the Re- 
publican party, ought to be done away 
with, and very promptly, too. If any- 
body insinuates that this killing of hun- 
dreds of Mohammedans in an equatorial 
island 8,000 miles away is despicable and 
unworthy business for a great nation, 
why, tell him he is unpatriotic, set him, 
as Secretary Shaw would suggest, to 
singing “America,” and talk about the 
coal strike. 


The paralysis of law, in a commu- 
nity over-afllicted with petty politics and 
labor-union tyranny, had sharp illustra- 
tion in New Orleans last week. For 
days the riotous striking motormen dom- 
inated the city and defied its police 


, 





force. Men were ready to take the 
places of the strikers, but not a car was 
run. With policemen enough on Canal 
Street, according to the local papers, to 
have swept the thoroughfare clear of 
rioters as fast as the route could be 
traversed, barricades were built on the 
tracks, the cars were stopped almost as 
soon as they left the barns, and their 
motormen were beaten and dragged 
away. “Please give way there, gentle- 
men,” said the polite policemen on the 
cars, “we don’t want trouble’; and not 
a police club met the bludgeons of the 
mob. To club a brick-throwing striker 
might be to club a political worker of 
one of the Police Commissioners. Be- 
sides, unionists have votes, and election 
day is only three weeks distant. Nor 
could reliance be placed on the local 
militiamen, who forgot their oaths to 
the State in their sympathy for union- 
ism, or their fear of its boycott; and the 
strikers modified their terms only when 
confronted by militia brought from the 
rural districts, where there is less of 
corrupt politics and of union domination. 

The Grand Army treated the new Pen- 
sion Commissioner rather badly on 
Thursday, in that it failed to rebuke him 
for standing in the way of the veterans 
who wish to coin their patriotism. We 
must confess that Mr. Ware has thus got 
a good deal to live down, for every 
watchful and efficient Commissioner has 
hitherto been so savagely attacked by 
the Grand Army that this treatment had 
come to be regarded as a certificate of 
merit, and its absence as a ground for 
suspicion. We doubt whether President 
Roosevelt will like the outgoing Com- 
mander-in-chief’s assertion that the 
Grand Army compelled the retirement of 
Commissioner Evans. The President 
gave other reasons, and it should cause 
him considerable food for reflection, 
now that he finds the pension-grabbers 
rejoicing over it, and saying, “We did 
it.” Mr. Ware having removed the Chief 
Pension Examiner, who was a foe to dis- 
honesty and fraudulent pensions, the 
Grand Army has moved on to attack a 
third of the safeguards supposed to pro- 
tect the Treasury from unwarranted ri- 
flers. Its Pension Committee assailed the 
whole medical division of the Bension 
Bureau, declaring it “a dead line where 
are executed the claims of veterans 
seeking pensions.” By all means let us 
get rid of this protection, and turn the 
Treasury wide open to the swindlers and 
the shirks as well as the deserving. 
There are 200,000 veterans without pen- 
sions, Gen. Torrance declared. At any 
cost let us give them everything they 
want, and demonstrate the fact that true 
patriotism consists in mulcting your Gov- 
ernment as much as possible because you 
did your duty honorably, or dishonora- 
bly, forty years ago. 


Earnings of the Steel Corporation for 





the September quarter add their testi- 
mony to the remarkable prosperity of 
the iron trade. The company’s earnings 
during the past three months, in excess 
of operating expenses, have surpassed 
last year’s by eight million dollars, or 28 
per cent. Part of this increase results, 
no doubt, from the fact that last year’s 
strike of steel workers came in the sum- 
mer quarter. One curious part of last 
year’s showing, however, was that the 
company’s net earnings increased in 
each successive month of the strike until 
September; July, 1901, showing $185,000 
more net receipts than June, and August 
$230,000 more than July. The higher 
price of the company’s prodicts counts 
for much this year. Prices now range, 
in fact, from 10 to 50 per cent. above 
those of this date a year ago. Not only 
has pig-iron risen since last October 
from $14.90 to $22 per ton, but steel bil- 
lets, a staple product of the trade, sell at 
Pittsburgh now for $29.50, as against 
$26.50 a year ago, and $16.50 in 1900; the 
other forms of steel having advanced cor- 
respondingly. This great advance may 
fairly be said to have occurred in the 
face of the company’s efforts to maintain 
a steady market. It is, in fact, an index 
to the enormous continuing demand for 
iron, chiefly for building purposes. Our 
import, during the eight first months in 
the present year, of 160,000 tons more 
foreign steel than we took in 1901, is one 
evidence of this American demand. The 
situation suggests two comments. The 
first should be, on the utter absurdity 
and wrongfulness of the 30 per cent. duty 
on these steel imports at a time when 
the public revenue is too large already 
and the home steel-maker unable to 
meet the home demand. The second is, 
on the singularity of the demand, by a 
company in the Steel Corporation’s pres- 
ent situation, that there be saddled on 
the enterprise a debt of $200,000,000, 
through which not a dollar of new assets 
is obtained. 


After a censored war, a censored in- 
quiry into it. That was the case with 
our Philippine war, and now it is to be 
the course with the South African war 
also. The Royal Commission of in- 
vestigation begins its labors by exclud- 
ing the press. This is as if in humble 
imitation of Lodge’s committee at Wash- 
ington. And the reasons alleged in 
either instance are curiously alike, and 
curiously fallacious. As long as the war 
is in progress, no questions must be 
asked. It would be unpatriotic to ask 
any; it would only encourage the enemy; 
it is well known that the bravest and 
purest soldiers cannot fight so well when 
their peculations and violations of the 
laws of war are exposed. Wait till the 
war is over, and then thrust in the probe 
as deeply as you please. Well, the end 
of the war comes at last, and the prom- 
ise of thorough investigation the Gov- 
ernment finds it highly inconvenient to 
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fulfil. A Royal Commission is named, 
but certain subjects of inquiry are care- 
fully withdrawn from it. The old 
excuses, supposed to be good only for 
war-time, are alleged again—we must 
not betray our military weakness; we 
dare not give aid and comfort to a pos- 
sible enemy in the future. And, to 
crown all, the Commission is to sit in 
secret. If anything disagreeable should 
be put in evidence, you know! Besides, 
the Commission will publish all that the 
public really ought to have. We Amer- 
icans can see how absurd this is in the 
English. 


Mr. Balfour convenes Parliament to- 
day, and will renew the discussion of the 
Education Bill, the essential clauses of 
which have already been passed. He 
has before him the alternatives of jam- 
ming the bill through in its original form 
—a policy which would threaten a 
prompt dissolution—or of withdrawing it 
ignominiously and continuing the pres- 
ent makeshifts, or of accepting a com- 
promise which would give all religious 
denominations equal privileges in the 
schools. During the prorogation of Par- 
liament the matter of public primary 
education has been vigorously debated in 
both the Unionist and the Liberal press, 
and it may fairly be said that the whole 
question has passed beyond Mr. Balfour’s 
control. Many of his own supporters 
look longingly towards the non-sectarian 
schools of America, and even those who 
insist upon denominational control of the 
schools desire freedom of voluntary reli- 
gious instruction, under seme form of 
the Faribault plan. Undoubtedly a small 
but influential part of the majority will 
insist that the Church schools offer in 
their buildings, valued at $20,000,000, an 
equivalent for the support they are to 
receive from the rate-payers. But the 
rate-payers are not of this opinion, and 
if Mr. Balfour persists in saddling upon 
the people schools maintained from 
the rates, but managed by denomina- 
tional committees, he will force a po- 
litical crisis. 


Mr. Chamberlain has told the Liberal 
Unionists that on the Education Bill the 
Ministerial programme is battle, not com- 
promise. He adds that the bill is not to 
his taste—he would personally prefer 
secular to denominationaleducation; but 
he promises the measure his loyal sup- 
port; and, since the Ministry is irretriev- 
ably committed to the Bishops’ plan, he 
bids Liberal Unionists pocket their pre- 
judices and swallow the bill. Uniess the 
dispatches misrepresent the tone of his 
address, he assumes that the dose will be 
a bitter one. Mr. Chamberlain is a fight- 
er, and his loyalty in this matter is un- 


questioned, but one cannot help remem- 


bering that if Mr. Balfour should perish 
politically while leading this forlorn 
hope, Mr. Chamberlain would certainly 
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survive, and would almost inevitably as- 
sume the vacated command of the baf- 
fled Unionist forces. This obvious con- 
sideration does not detract from the sin- 
cerity of that counsel which bids Mr 
Balfour take the chances of attack rather 
than abide the perils of retreat, but it ex- 
plains why Mr. Chamberlain is able to 
urge desperate courses with a certain 
cheerfulness. 


The celebration of the tercentenary of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which 
took place last week, is an event of more 
than local importance. Scholars from 
the entire civilized world have enjoyed 
the hospitality of its shadowy alcoves, 
and have received the courteous assist- 
ance of its accomplished staff. A great 
storehouse of books thus administered 
deserves Professor Dixon’s appellation 
“An International University.” Sir 
Thomas Bodley, when he founded a li- 
brary as an ultra-British and ultra-Stu- 
art university, could not have imagined 
that he was endowing an essentially cos- 
mopolitan institution, and it was two 
generations before the German-born Hol- 
lander and pioneer English philologer 
Francis Junius gave his Anglo-Saxon 
collection to his neighbor, Bodley’s h- 
brarian, for the use of all students in 
perpetuity. This was perhaps the first 
hint of the international character that 
the Bodleian Library was to assume. No 
one who has read in the halls that Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester built and Sir 
Thomas Bodley rebuilt and filled with 
books, could fail to attend in spirit the 
recent ceremonies. And hundreds of 
students who have not had that good 
fortune have yet had occasion, by cor- 
respondence, to test the fidelity and 
good will of the administrators of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s trust. There are great 
libraries which are veritable cemeteries 
of books, and in which a reader is almost 
an intruder. This the Bodleian emphat- 
ically is not, and the attendance of rep- 
resentatives of many lands and institu- 
tions of learning of the Bodleian tercen- 
tenary, is, perhaps, quite as much a trib- 
ute to the enlightened management of 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Nichol- 
son, and their assistants, as it is to the 
revered memory of Sir Thomas Bodley. 


The riotous demonstrations at the 
opening of the Hungarian Parliament 
may merely represent the permanently 
unhappy conditions of Parliamentary de- 
bate in the Dual Monarchy, or they may 
portend a bitter opposition to the re- 
newal of the fiscal apportionment 
(Ausgleich) between Austria and Hun- 
gary. It is to be feared that the graver 
interpretation is the truer one. Since 
December, 1897, this battle of the Aus- 
gleich has been fought, and while the 
minor controversies that disturbed the 
parliaments of the Empire and its con- 





stituent kingdoms have been thoroughly 
threshed out, the apportioning of the 
burdens of empire has resisted solution. 
The continuation of the old treaty as a 
modus vivendi was probably the only 
possible course, put it has worked 
against Austria, and has given the Hun 
garians every reason for wilful obstruc- 
tion. Under this temporary arrange 
ment, Hungary pays a little less than 
one-third of the imperial expenses. The 
Austrians, who wish to make the appor 
tionment upon the basis of population, 
not of taxable property, contended that 
the share of Hungary should be 43.14 
per cent.—an extreme claim, which they 
have subsequently reduced to 36 per cent 
if it were purely a fiscal matter, arbi 
tration would be easy But the whole 
debate is complicated by a racial incom- 
patibility between the German-Austrians 
and the Magyars which strikingly recalls 
the Anglo-Irish imbroglio, and by the 
dread of the growing Pan-Germanic pro 
paganda. The Emperor, who was bit 
terly attacked, has maintained an ad 
mirable impartiality, and has made grad- 
ual progress towards conciliation. He 
can, however, hardly live to see his work 
completed, and will leave no successor of 
equal ability. It is in view of this great 
uncertainty that the chronic disorder and 
obstruction in the legislative bodies of 
Austria is doubly ominous 

Much of the Macedonian news is from 
suspect sources, and it is always pos 
sible that, the same minor affray be 
ing simultaneously reported from sey 
eral news centres, may assume the aspect 
of a general uprising. But the disor 
ders on the northern border of Mace 
donia are already serious enough to war 
rant the outgiving of a circular note of 
protest by the Porte, and to elicit a 
somewhat cynical non possumus 


the Bulgarian Government. So far the 
revolutionary bands which operate near 
the Bulgarian line seem to have it all 
their own way. ‘Their hope is eithe: 


to produce a state of chronic irritation 
which would require the carving out of 
another independent principality, or to 
provoke the Turkish troops to atrocitie 
which would arouse the Christian Pow 
ers to the point of armed intervention 
As to this latter aspiration, it is cer 
tain that Turkish nature has not greatly 
changed since the Armenian massacrs 

to go no further back, but Turkish pol 
icy has somewhat changed. During the 
brief Grecian campaign the Turkish 
troops were admirably kept in hand, and 
repeated none of the horrors of the Ru 

sian war. It will be difficult for Zont 


cheff’s or for Sarafof’s bands to create 
a cause for intervention. The ciren- 
lar note of the Porte is probably a kind 
of notice that the revolt is to be put 


down with the military arm, and an ex 
pression of willingness that any other 
Power should undertake the duty of 


keeping the peace in the Balkans 
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THE STATE OF SIEGE. 


We are now entering on the sixth 
month of the investment of the Atlantic 
seaboard by the forces under Command- 
er-in-chief Mitchell, and a_ fortnight 
has elapsed since Commander-in-chief 
Roosevelt declared the situation ex- 
tremely annoying, and said it must real- 
ly terminate at once. In the meantime, 
the naval mancuvres on the same coast 
have demonstrated—who knows what? 
Either our complete immunity from for- 
eign invasion, or the pressing necessity 
for more ships and more fortifications. 
To complete the picture, while every po- 
litical means has been exhausted to ef- 
fect a surrender of the besiegers, the 
Grand Army of the Republic has been 
holding its annual picnic in Washing- 
ton. Great show of activity by sea in 
warding off attack from the quarter 
where attack is not contemplated or en- 
tertainable; great show of what we may 
call Button Patriotism on shore, with 
blissful ignoring of the new half-year- 
‘old rebellion. 

The march of the seasons has not been 
stayed. Winter is upon us, and our East- 
ern population is preparing to practise 
those economies and face those hard- 
ships which were the lot of the first set- 
tlers. This means a turning back of 
civilization. For lack of fuel, our 
schools must be closed; hospitals must 
turn out their inmates; full-pursed char- 
ity cannot by any gift of money supply 
the one universal need. The besiegers 
without have what is vital to those with- 
in. The blockhouse is surrounded by a 
wily and savage foe, lying in wait for 
whoever dares issue to fetch water from 
the spring. Worse than this, some of the 
besieged are paying tribute to their tor- 
mentors, supplying them with ammuni- 
tion and encouraging them to persevere 
in reducing the fort. This is the new 
federation of labor, with its sympathetic 
strikes and its Peter’s pence. 

The pauperization of the community 
goes on apace. The strikers and their 
poorer victims alike are supported by 
money that they have not earned. As 
industries are paralyzed for want of 
supplies or from the general uncertainty, 
the idlers are increased, their numbers 
being swelled by the _ school-children 
thrown upon the streets. This means 
the rapid expansion of the dangerous 
classes, a hotbed forcing of youthful ruf- 
flanism, the most terrible of all. Along 
with this goes a closer huddling in the 
congested districts, diminished ventila- 
tion, diminished personal cleanliness, 
lowered vitality from insufficient food 
and clothing—-a premium on contagion 
and infant mortality which boards 
of health can no longer cope with. 
These bodies, charged with powers al- 
most tyrannical to abate nuisances 
and danger to the public health in or- 
dinary times, are now rendered impo- 
tent by the timidity of, the State and 





national authorities, who palter with a 
social condition worse than the plague. 

Let us do the authorities justice; 
they have no support from the patri- 
otism of the classes or the masses. In 
the great cities which boast their Union 
Leagues, we see no meetings to assure 
the President that courageous action 
on his part in freeing and protecting la- 
bor in the coal region will be sustained 
by the virtue, intelligence, and philan- 
thropy of the country. Everywhere we 
see a confusion of the issue, a belittling 
of the crisis, a happy-go-lucky optimism, 
or a monstrous demand on the assault- 
ed to cease from resistance. The party 
press, with the elections close at hand, 
strives to make the public ear attentive 
to campaign platitudes about the Trusts. 
Anything but the question of the hour, 
clearly regarded, honestly stated, boldly 
solved as it should be solved. The Presi- 
dent at the capital, with his ear to the 
ground, hears only inarticulate mur- 
murs, not the one voice which marks a 
nation conscious of its peril and clam- 
orous to be led. 

Among the well-meaning there are 
two sorts of reasoners who combine to 
darken counsel and to unnerve the will 
of the Executive. One consists of those 
who view the coal strike as a thing 
apart from the every-day manifesta- 
tions of trade-unionism; and the oth- 
er, of those who confound it with 
ordinary strikes. All trade-unionism 
that embraces strikes among its mea- 
sures relies for its ultimate success 
upon intimidation and violence—that is, 
upon brutality and lawlessness. When- 
ever this stage is reached, no matter 
what the average membership of a union 
for intelligence, sobriety, and _ self-re- 
spect, it touches hands with the mob, 
whose support it instinctively has and 
does not decline. It is, even when 
quiescent, still a potential mob, and one 
highly organized, with affiliations which 
now literally go out to the ends of the 
earth, drawing subsidies from unions 
of diverse and non-related crafts with- 
out reference to the merits of the strike. 
It has the very stamp of the mob (as 
seen in the negro lynchings at the 
South) in its assumption of right with- 
out examination or trial. The strike is 
on-call in the tithes of all the union 
band; they will be paid without ques- 
tion. The strike exists, therefore it is 
just. Until this aspect of trade-union- 
ism is seen in its true light of anarchy, 
it will never cease to devastate the land 
with unrest and crime, while eating out 
the manhood of those who passively sub- 
mit. 

The second grave mistake is to think 
that public policy must disregard the 
magnitude of a disturbance not differing 
in principle from those commonly en- 
dured. Were the coal strike localized 
in its effects to Pennsylvania, that State 
might well be left to stew in its own 
juice of corruption and work out its own 





salvation. Not only is it not so local- 
ized, it has been incited and engineered 
from without by a foreign combination, 
while its baleful consequences permeate 
every part of the country in some de- 
gree. No opposition or remedy will, in 
the nature of the case, avail from the 
action of other States. The supply of 
coal is circumscribed; approach to it is 
denied with bludgeon, torch, and dyna- 
mite. The original United States is 
cut off from a supreme necessary of life 
without resource unless it be in the Fed- 
eral Executive. It is as if a scission of 
that part of the Union had been effected, 
so far as a right to protection under the 
national wgis is concerned. New Eng- 
land and the Middle States may truly 
declare that they have no President at 
this moment. 

The cry is repeated from Washing- 
ton: Show us the law and we will act. 
Show us, on the other hand, the law 
which obliges the Executive to see the 
independent laborer cheated of his right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness through the instrumentality of gen- 
eral distress and famine exerted against 
innocent millions. A poor sort of na- 
tion, we were told in our first imperial 
days, that cannot burn its Declaration 
and hold colonies in subjection, though 
no one has ever pointed out the warrant 
of law. ‘What is now demanded of the 
President, sole representative in our 
system of the whole people, is to main- 
tain the Declaration as regards labor at 
least, giving no justification to despot- 
ism because it is organized, withhold- 
ing no safeguard from manhood stand- 
ing aloof from or kept out of the organ- 
ization. If the laborer A must be free 
to be idle, laborer B must be free to 
work. This is the doctrine for all occa- 
sions; its enforcement now with a will 
and with the whole power of the Fed- 
eral Government is the duty which the 
President may continue to evade, but 
cannot disown. 





GOVERNMENT COAL MINES. 


In a speech at Brooklyn on Saturday 
evening, ex-Gov. Hill essayed a defence 
of the clause of the Democratic State 
platform which demands that the Gov- 
ernment shall take possession of the 
anthracite coal mines under the law of 
eminent domain. This proposal is no 
doubt attractive to many persons who 
look forward to the coming winter with 
grave apprehensions of a coal famine. 
As the plan contemp!ates fair and just 
compensation to the owners, we need not 
consider its legal bearings except to re- 
mark that the application of the law 
of eminent domain is not an instan- 
taneous operation. Appraisal of the nu- 
merous properties would be a tedious 
and protracted task, and would involve 
a hot dispute. The owners would ex- 
pect a price based upon past earnings; 
but since a mine becomes less valuable 
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every day that it is worked, and is doom- 
ed to exhaustion sooner or later, and 
since the coal-carrying railroads will not 
be worth much after the coal is gone, 
a fair price would be much less than a 
capitalization of the usual income. 
Therefore the “due process of law” 
which the Constitution requires could 
not be carried into effect for a long time, 
in any event. The present crisis in the 
coal trade would have passed away long 
before. 

Would it be conducive to the public 
interest that the Government should 
undertake the business of coal mining? 
People who attempt to decide this ques- 
tion off-hand assume that there is some 
mysterious power in a _ government, 
enabling it to take hold of a new and 
vast business of the most technical and 
complex nature, and make it a success, 
where private enterprise and skill of 
the highest type, backed by unlimited 
capital, have resulted in a deadlock. The 
least reflection should convince us that 
if the Government owned the mines and 
machinery to-day, it would inevitably 
break down in an attempt to supply 
50,000,000 tons of anthracite coal in 
twelve months and deliver it to the buy- 
ers at the average price heretofore charg- 
ed for it. The only way it could accom- 
plish any effective work would be to hire 
the present owners and employees, at 
suitable salaries, to carry it on. This 
would be the first thing to do. Increased 
cost of output would follow directly. 
Government seldom gets any work done 
as cheaply or as well as private persons 
do. The spur of self-interest that de- 
vises economies which make up the 
whole difference between success and 
failure, would be wanting. Moreover, 
miners would expect higher wages from 
the Government than from private oper- 
ators, and would have considerable in- 
fluence as voters in deciding what the 
wages should be. Unless coal mining is 
to become in part a charge upon the 
taxpayers, the price of coal would 
have to be increased largely and perma- 
nently. 

We have assumed that the Govern- 
ment might secure the services of the 
men who are now the heads of the min- 
ing industry, but this is by no means 
certain. Very few men possessing the 
requisite skill and experience could be 
obtained for the salaries which the Gov- 
ernment usually pays to its highest pub- 
lic servants, such as Cabinet Ministers, 
Justices of the Supreme Court, ete. It is 
quite certain, however, that the politi- 
cians would very soon be scheming for 
these places, both high and low. If “the 
Government” which is to own the coal 
mines means the Government of Penn- 
sylvania, Senator Quay would soon be 
the boss of all the mines and carrying 
companies, and every man who entered 
the service, either as a certificated miner 
or as a mule-driver, would eventually be 
an office-hoider whose place would be at 











the disposal of the party machine. All 
these things would happen unless the 
Government of Pennsylvania should have 
means for operating coal mines and rail- 
roads superior to those which it has for 
administering municipal affairs in Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. But it would 
probably have less, since there would be 
fewer persons to keep an eye on the 
office-holders in the mines than on those 
in the City Hall. 

Gov. Hill favors the policy of the na- 
tional Government instead of State Gov- 
ernments taking charge of the coal 
mines, because he says it is a national 
question. In that event the transfer of 
ownership would not be restricted to an- 
thracite mines. It would embrace bitu- 
minous mines and lignite beds, and 
probably oil wells and natural gas. Mr. 
Hill seems to favor the working of gold 
and silver mines by the Government 
also. Iron, lead, copper, zinc, and borax 
mines would naturally come next. All 
the political meddling that we might ex- 
pect from separate State action would 
be repeated on a larger scale. Quay 
would not lose his influence over Penn- 
sylvania mines by their transfer to the 
national Government. The people would 
demand all the products of Government 
mines at as low a price as they were pre- 
viously supplied for, and, if there were a 
failure of she supply, or a material ad- 
vance price, would “arraign”’ the par- 
ty in power, and, in any extreme case 
like the present deficiency of coal, would 
hurl it from power. 

The public interest lies in having coal 
supplied in sufficient quantity at the low- 
est possible price. There is no reason to 
believe that the Government could do 
this work nearly as well as it has been 
done in the past by private enterprise. 
No doubt there have been grave 
abuses in the private mining and trans- 
portation of anthracite coal which a wise 
Government might properly take cog- 
nizance of and chastise, without assum- 
ing ownership of the mines; but those 
abuses have been fewer and less heinous 
than would have been committed under 
Government mining, while the supply of 
coal has been more regular and the price 
lower to the consumer than it would have 
been under such a system. 

The only solution of the coal question 
that seems possible, or is likely to be 
permanent, is the economic one. In oth- 
er words, the party which can hold out 
longest will win the present fight, but 
winning the present fight does not insure 
us against another one. The operators 
tell us that the competition of bitumi- 
nous coal prevents them from raising 
wages. Of course this competition is 
not going to cease with the ending of the 
present strike. It may be even more 
severe than before. Therefore, the eco- 
nomie forces must have their way. Not 
even the Government can prevent them. 
This is a hard saying, perhaps, but we 
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ership would be stepping from the frr- 
ing-pan into the fire 


AN OLD SUPERSTITION 
The platform of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts revives an old myth ap- 
pertaining to the tariff question, in the 
terms following: 


“Changes which the world’s progress and 
the interests of the American people may 


suggest, should and will be made by the 
Republican party whenever they are of suf 
ficient mportance to justify the check to 
business which inevitably attends any revi 


sion of the tariff."’ 


The authorship of this plank in the 
Massachusetts platform is plausibly as 
signed to Senator Lodge. It is really 
immaterial by whom it was prepared, 
and we allude to the authorship mere 
ly to note the fact that the Senator seems 
not to apprehend any serious check to 
business if either coal or beef from 
Canada should be admitted to the Unit 
ed States free of duty This sugges 
tion, made by Mr. Lodge in a recent 
speech, leads the discriminating reader 
to ask what is meant by a “check to 
business.” Nobody would anticipate a 
check to business from the importacion 
of Canadian coal, but the Beef Trust 
imight justly say that the introduction ct 
Canadian beef would be a check to their 
business. A check is a very vague tem 
It may mean anything, from a financial 
panic like that of 1893 to a mere slack- 
ening of the demand for a single arti 
cle of domestic production. It was evi- 
dently used in the Massachusetts plat- 
form as a bogy to affect the pub ic imag 
ination more or less. It is not true 
that revisions of the tariff check busi- 
ness either inevitably or generally, but 
if it were true, then the blame for such 
checking during the last forty years 
with one single exception, would be upon 
the Republican party. A glance at our 
tariff history will prove this statement 

There were three tariff revisions dur 
ing the rebellion, those of 1861, 162, and 
1864. All were made by the Republican 
party, and were, or were supposed to 
be, necessary for procuring revenue for 
carrying on the war. Nobody ever said 
at that time, and nobody ever imagined 
since, that any check to business was 
produced by those revisions. Yet we 
are now gravely reminded by the Massa 
chusetts platform makers that such re- 
visions “inevitab:y” check business. 

The next tariff revision was made in 
1870. Mr. Morrill, the father of the Mor 
rill tariff of the war period, tried vainly 
to get those duties reduced which had 
been raised during the war as a com 
pensation for the internal taxes on man 
ufactures, which were now repealed. 
“Whatever percentage of duties,” he 
said, “was imposed on foreign goods to 
cover internal taxation on home manu- 
factures, should not now be claimed as 
the lawful prize of protection where 
such taxes have been repealed.” The 
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privateers thought otherwise. They pre- 
vented Father Morrill from carrying out 
his purpose, although Senator Sherman 
lent him a helping hand. The tariff was, 
however, revised by lowering some du- 
ties and raising others, but without any 
check to business. 

Another tariff revision, and one on a 
much larger scale, was made in 1872. 
This was a Republican measure in- 
troduced by Mr. Dawes of Massachu- 
setts, then Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It repealed entirely 
the duties on tea and coffee, and made 
a “horizontal reduction” of 10 per cent. 
on other goods. No check to business 
was felt in consequence of this revision. 
but in September of the following year 
there was a financial panic due to gigan- 
tic speculation in railways and West- 
ern lands. Nobody at the time fancied 
that this crisis was caused by the petty 
reduction of the tariff on dutiable goods 
or by the repeal of the duties on tea and 
coffee; but whatever effect was produced 
was caused by the Republican party. 
This 10 per cent. reduction was itself re- 
pealed in 1875, the duties being restored 
to the old scale. 

The Republicans initiated and carried 
through the famous tariff revision of 
1883. All that need be said now is that 
it produced great political commotion, 
but did not give any check to business. 
In the following year there was a Wall 
Street flurry that has since been known 
as the Grant & Ward panic. The failure 
of Grant & Ward did not cause this trou- 
ble. It was most probably due to the op- 
eration of the Bland Silver Act, which 
had been pouring flat money into the 
channels of business for six years at the 
rate of $30,000,000 per year. 

The next tariff revision was the Mc- 
Kinley Bill of 1890. This was accom- 
panied by the Sherman Silver Bill, and 
the two things together did produce dis- 
astrous results in 1893, but it will not be 
affirmed by any orthodox Republican 
that the McKinley tariff caused the check 
to business in that year. The orthodox 
belief is that the panic of June, 1893, was 
caused by the Wilson tariff of August, 
1894, It is sufficient to say that it never 
caused any check to business at all. The 
check to business the preceding year was 
so disastrous that nothing could have 
made it worse, 

This brings us down to the Dingley re- 
vision of 1897. We presume that not 
even Senator Lodge will contend that 
that revision caused a check to business. 
We are so near to it in point of time 
that we might remember such a check if 
it took place, but nobody recalls any- 
thing of the sort. 

It is true that tariff changes cause an 
acceleration or retardation of the de- 
mand for particular kinds of goods. If 
the importers see that the duties are 
likely to be raised, they will bring in as 
large a stock as possible beforehand. If 
they think that the duties are to be re- 
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duced or repealed, they will suspend im- 
portation till the change takes effect. 
Changes in the internal-revenue taxes 
produce like effects, yet nobody has ever 
adduced that fact as a reason for refus- 
ing to make such changes. Nor has any- 
body ever affirmed that such changes 
inevitably check business. 

We now repeat that there is no foun- 
dation for the statement that tariff re- 
vision either inevitably or generally 
causes a check to business. The theory 
that it does so is a myth born of the 
political exigencies of the past, and re- 
peated so often that the myth-makers 
themselves have come to believe it. 


SECRETARY SHAW’S CONSOLA- 
TIONS. 


Out in Iowa the Republicans are hav- 
ing troubled dreams about Trusts and 
monopolies; but that favorite son of 
Iowa, Secretary Shaw, dining comfort- 
ably in Boston, laughs at their fears. 
His after-dinner speech last week, be- 
fore the Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts, was principally taken up with the 
consolation which he, Leslie M. Shaw, 
had found in the contemplation of the 
Trust problem. He did not deny that 
he himself had been a mourner in need 
of comfort. When he first heard of the 
Steel Corporation, for example, he was, 
he confessed, “staggered.” Such a giant 
combination, a threatened monopoly 
sheltered by the tariff, he at first 
thought, as Senator Dolliver admits that 
he thought, would wipe out all that the 
Republican party had taught on the sub- 
ject of protection. But “since then,” he 
said, “I have investigated somewhat, and 
I have discovered a few facts which are 
quite a consolation, at least to me.” 

The first ‘consolation to be drawn 
from the enormous business of the Steel 
Corporation” is, according to Secretary 
Shaw, the fact that it “pays out for la- 
bor every dollar except what it pays in 
interest and dividends.” By this in- 
genuous process of reasoning he arrives 
at the conclusion that “this one concern 
paid during the year ending June 30 
over $400,000,000 for labor.’”’ That neatly 
places all royalties, salaries, rentals, 
sinking funds, and syndicate profits un- 
der the head of “labor.” It is a new ap- 
plication of the copybook motto, labor 
omnia vincit. It is commonly report- 
ed that Mr. Schwab’s salary is sev- 
eral times that of the President of the 
United States. But it is so much paid 
for “labor,” of course, and it must have 
been to Mr. Schwab’s $3,000,000 house 
that the Secretary referred when he said 
that part of the millions paid out for 
labor was employed to “build homes.” 

But Mr. Shaw’s chief comfort is that 
“competition is in sight.” If there are 
any evils in such combinations as the 
Steel Corporation, competition will cure 
them, and will, in time, arise to do it. 
As to this, we have but two things to 





say. The first is that Secretary Shaw 
and his fellow-Republicans reject a form 
of competition which is immediately 
available. They cannot deny that the 
removal of the tariff duties on iron and 
steel would at once subject the Steel Cor- 
poration to a certain amount of foreign 
competition. The custom-house statis- 
tics show clearly what the American con- 
sumer is forced to pay to-day to protect 
the manufacturers of iron and steel, who 
need no protection. If Secretary Shaw 
really wants competition, here is a way 
to get it. But he declares that methoa 
impossible. His heart yearns over the 
“small manufacturer,” who can endure 
the overwhelming competition of the 
Trust, but would wither and perish if the 
tariff duties were abolished. Of him we 
shall speak presently. He is far too 
“small” for Republican hypocrisy to hide 
behind him in the matter of desiring 
“competition” for monopolies. If it were 
really desired, the path to it lies blazed 
through tariff revision. 

We must also remind Mr. Shaw that 
he ignores utterly the facts in respect to 
the formation of the Steel Corporation. 
It was organized expressly to prevent 
competition. It was, in fact, only the 
fear of one great subsidiary company 
that it would be wiped out by competi- 
tion which gave birth to the huge com- 
bination. Now it is obviously on the 
cards to repeat that operation whenever 
domestic competition becomes really ef- 
fective. As soon as Mr. Shaw gets it “in 
sight,” the combination will be ready 
to put it out of sight in its own capa- 
cious maw. It would be only a matter 
of a few millions more of watered stock, 
another underwriting syndicate, and, 
presto! the thing would be done. 

Secretary Shaw renewed his profes- 
sion of faith that the Republican party 
was the only one that could settle the 
Trust question. For the Democrats he 
had a deep respect. He would concede 
them integrity and good motives—every- 
thing, in short, “except ability to cope 
with great problems.” This reminds us 
of what Disraeli says of the Ministers 
who, just before the fall of Sir Robert 
Peel, held the conviction that they were 
“the only body of men competent to car- 
ry on affairs.” Such a conviction, ob- 
serves Disraeli, is “often current on the 
eve of great changes.” Certainly the peo- 
ple could not be blamed for at least put- 
ting Democratic ability to the test, after 
their disappointing experience with Re- 
publican ability. 

An excellent measure of their deter- 
mined hostility to Trusts was furnished 
by a comic incident in connection with 
the Republican meeting at Carnegie Hall 
on October 8. Congressman Southwick 
worked himself up to a great pitch of 
oratorical fervor as he described the ef- 
forts of the Republican Administration 
to curb the Trusts, and called upon the 
audience to gaze upon the President “de- 
fying Wall Street, defying Mr. Morgan, 
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if you please. 
down the backs of the officers of the 
meeting, and they flew around to sup- 
press that passage of the speech. In 
fact, the orthodox Republican report of 
the meeting notes Mr. Southwick mere- 
ly among those who “also spoke.’ The 
innocent Albany Congressman had quite 
mistaken Platt’s plan of campaign 
against the Trusts. But the attempted 
suppression of his dangerous words 
ought to show the country what to think 
of Secretary Shaw’s plea that the Re- 
publicans alone mean business in deal- 
ing with the Trusts. The “business” 
they do mean is obvious—to ostenta- 
tiously threaten the Trusts with one 
hand, and to hold out the other for po- 
litical contributions. Could Mr. Shaw’s 
incompetent Democrats do wors? than 
that? 


THE SMALL PRODUCER. 

During recent years a new class of 
political economists has made its ap- 
pearance in the United States. It consists 
of persons who think that the tariff 
duties ought never to be lowered on any 
article if anybody engaged in produc- 
ing it objects. These new-fledged econ- 
omists never had their counterparts in 
any other age of the world—certainly 
not in our own history. If we search 
the writings of the fathers and founders 
of the system of protection, we find that 
they always looked forward to a time 
when our industries would be able to 
compete on equal terms with foreign- 
ers, and to stand without artificial sup- 
port. Nobody in those primitive days 
had conceived the idea that the protec- 
tive features of the tariff should last for- 
ever. They all said that domestic com- 
petition would bring prices down to the 
level of the world’s markets, and then 
protection would be no longer necessary 
and would be repealed. 

But times change, and we change with 
them. Henry Clay, Horace Greely, Jus- 
tin S. Morrill, and John Sherman have 
passed away, and aschool of philosophers 
has appeared who tell us that there is 
one condition under which the tariff 
ought never to be lowered. That con- 
dition is where a monopoly has been 
formed in a certain industry, and all 
but a small fraction of the producers 
have been taken into it. In that case 
we must keep the tariff up to concert 
pitch in order to protect the Small Pro- 
ducer. Since it must be a very cold 
day when a small producer cannot be 
found, it follows that the way to insure 
permanence of the tariffon a given arti- 
cle is to have nearly all the producers 
of it form themselves into a Trust. 
While they are going on separately and 
competing with each other, itis an open 
question whether public interests are or 
are not best promoted by the existing 
duties, but when 95 per cent. of them 
form a combination under a New Jersey 
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charter and the other 5 per cent. are left 
out, then we should abandon all ideas 
of tariff reform. Henry Clay might say 
as he did in 1838: 


‘“‘No one, Mr. President, in the commence- 
ment of the protective policy, ever sup- 
posed that it was to be perpetual. We 
hoped and believed that temporary protec- 
tion extended to our infant manufactures 
would bring them up and enable them to 
withstand competition with those of Eu- 
rope. If the protective policy were en- 
tirely to cease in 1842, it would have existed 
twenty-six years from 1816, or eighteen 
from 1824, quite as long as, at either of 
those periods, its friends supposed might be 
necessary.” 

But such words would fall upon deaf 
ears now. 

More than sixty years have passed 
away since those words were spoken by 
the father of the American system, and 
now we are told that the fact that an 
industry is well established is not a rea- 
son for lowering or repealing duties, pro- 
vided there are both a large producer of 
the article and a small one working si- 
multaneously. It is immaterial whether 
they are competing with each other or 
not. In point of fact the Small Producer 
generally does not compete with the 
large one. That is as far as possible from 
his intention. He knows that the Trust 
could and would crush him if his com- 
petition should prove an annoyance. So 
he “tails on’’ and becomes a silent part- 
ner in the combine. The Trusts are well 
pleased to know that the tariff is not to 
be touched as long as the Small Pro- 
ducer exists. So they will see to it that 
the Small Producer is in evidence, and 
that his production shall be sufficiently 
small to satisfy the demand of the poli- 
ticians who are so deeply concerned for 
his interests. 

The observed modus operandi by 
which the Small Producer becomes a 
factor in the case is this. The Trusts 
bring in all the producers that can do 
any harm as competitors. If they bring 
in 95 per cent. of the preéxisting com- 
panies, the remaining 5 per cent. take 
advantage of the fact that the market is 
steadied by the combination, and they 
avoid the cutting of rates more sedulous- 
ly than ever. This is both natural and 
proper, and it may be in some cases an 
advantage to society, but it is to be ob- 
served that society has nothing to say 
about it. When competition is stopped, 
society must take what comes. The in- 
terest of the Small Producer is the same 
as that of the combine. In any case, 
where the Trust brings in all the exist- 
ing producers, it is very easy to start 
some small ones to supply the semblance 
of competition, and this would be done, 
if necessary, in order to furnish an ar- 
gument against changes in the tariff. 
But such bogus support is usually nor 
needed, The Small Producer will enter 
the fleld voluntarily and take his chances 
of being bought up by the Trust or of 
doing a successful business by “tailing 
on.” He knows that he will not be mo- 
lested by the big concern so long as a 
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few small ones are indispensable to keep 
the tariff intact 

The new-born concern of the Republi- 
can party for the Small Producer Is the 
last resort of needy politicians who have 
exhausted every other means of pre- 
venting Or postponing tariff changes. 
How not to do it. is their chief aim and 
never-ending task. The withdrawal of 
Speaker Henderson the other day made 
them more anxious than ever to find 
means for stopping the crevasse In their 
own embankment. The Small Producer 
is their last resource, but he cannot stop 
the gap—certainly not in Iowa, if we 
may take Gov. Cummins for a witness. 
In a speech at Chicago on Thursday he 
uttered words which may well be print 
ed in conjunction with those spoken by 
Henry Clay sixty-four years ago, viz.: 


“No intelligent observer can doubt that 
upon some of the most important products 
of the United Stat the duties are too high 
and it is the n ! f the Republican 
party to reduce th so.6€6tmhat)6«6they€ 6will 
again be in harmony with the principle out 
of which they spring I speak but the 
sober truth when I say that now, with a 
full demand at home producer can, and 
does, use exe e duties aS a weapon to 
enforce more than a rea ble price for 
the thing he produce Protection will 
stand as a shield for honest labor and a 
mine for lawful profit, but it shall not be 
used as a aword for industrial piracy or as 


a mint for illegal gain 


A BISECTED COLLEGE COURSE 


The President of Columbia University, 
in his annual report, proposes a plan 
by which undergraduates may enter the 
professional schools. upon the comple- 
tion of two years of collegiate study, re- 
ceiving at that time the degree of bach- 
elor of arts. Students who remain for 
the full four years are to receive the 
degree of master of arts, and only such 
students are to be eligible for the courses 
leading to the Doctorate in Philosophy 
The suggestion is full of interest, and 
will doubtiess provoke long discussion. 
Certain features of the plan immediate 
ly commend themselves as practical and 
useful. It would undoubtedly be advan- 
tageous to the average young man to 
begin his professional course at twenty 
instead of twenty-two. Such a shorten- 
ing of the college course would enable 
the young physician, or lawyer, to under- 
take the independent practice of his pro- 
fession by his twenty-sixth year, which 
is surely none too early. 

It is probably true that the college stu- 
dent at the end of his sophomore year 
has sufficient material training to enter 
upon the course {n law or medicine. He 
knows, or should know, Latin well, and 
Greek tolerably; he has some slight ac- 
quaintance with French and German— 
if Greek has been omitted, he may even 
have considerable knowledge of modern 
languages; he has carried mathematics 
some distance into trigonometry, and 
has mastered the rudiments of the phy- 
sical sciences. It would be absurd to 
call such a student liberally educated. 
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He has gained no comprehensive view 
of history, has had only perfunctory in- 
struction in the great literatures, lacks 
entirely the studies which especially de- 
velop the reasoning faculty, such as 
economics, psychology, and philosophy; 
and has missed, in short, both the sub- 
jects and the quality of instruction that 
do most to make a cultured man out of 
a college boy. Nevertheless, since he has 
no formal deficiency of preparation, it 
is logical to admit such a student to the 
professional schools. This should be 
done, however, with full appreciation 
of the fact that his studies have fallen 
far short of the traditional ideal of a 
liberal education. The Dean of Colum- 
bia College believes that the contemplat- 
ed two years’ course ‘could readily be 
made to include all of the studies now 
prescribed at Columbia for candidates 
for the degree of bachelor of arts.” But 
it could be done only upon paper. Such 
a course would be as much of a sham 
as the “finishing” year at an old-school 
female academy. Whatever rags and 
tatters of senior and junior studies 
might be cast about the new-style bach- 
elor of arts, would be provided at the 
sacrifice of his solid panoply of lan- 
guages and mathematics. We believe it 
is desirable in many cases to shorten 
the undergraduate course to two years, 
but it is unworthy of a great university 
to present the new course as “defini- 
tive” or to give it the look of an equiv- 
alent for the old A.B. course. 

President Butler frankly admits that 
this project takes issue not only with 
the practice of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins, but also with recent tendencies at 
Columbia. These universities have been 
steadily working towards the coordi- 
nation of all the graduate departments, 
requiring the completion of a college 
course as the indispensable minimum 
for admission to the departments of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, and Theology. 
Each and all of these departments were 
assumed to be pursuing the same ideals 
of pure science and original research. 
President Hadley of Yale, in his report 
for 1901-02, declared that this ideal was 
impracticably high for the average Law 
or Medical School. With him President 
Butler now takes position, tacitly allow- 
ing complete university status only to 
the School of Philosophy, which will 
maintain the old requirement for en- 
trance, and accepting for law and medi- 
cine the less disinterested and more prac- 
tical purpose of turning out not legists 
and medical discoverers, but practising 
lawyers and physicians. This is a de- 
fensible attitude, and if President But- 
ler seems ready to sacrifice that academic 
prestige which will accrue to universi- 
ties holding the contrary way, he doubt- 
less has adequate practical reasons for 
so doing. 

A curious implication of the plan is 
fully divined, but very cursorily discuss- 
ed, in the Columbia report, namely, the 


, 





competition of the preparatory schools. 
President Butler says that under no cir- 
cumstances will the professional schools 
accept boys without collegiate training. 
This stand could not justly be taken. A 
dozen preparatory schools in the East 
give the studies of the collegiate fresh- 
man year in a fashion acceptable to Co- 
lumbia and to every college in the land. 
These schools could, with no great revo- 
lution of their present organization, add 
the sophomore studies. The next step 
would be to apply for a charter to give 
whatever two-years’ degree President 
Butler finally hits upon. No fair-mind- 
ed legislature could refuse the applica- 
tion. The schools, too, in the interest 
of their own pupils, would be bound to 
assume collegiate standing, for it is 
probable that an added two years in 
schools of the highest character would 
be quite as useful to the average boy as 
the bisected college course, nearly a year 
of which must be used in getting adjust- 
ed to new conditions. It is clear that 
the tendency of the change would be to 
multiply greatly the degree-giving insti- 
tutions, to reduce proportionately the un- 
dergraduate students at the universities, 
to subject the American small college 
to a very formidable competition, and, 
in short, to scatter far and wide through 
the country institutions fairly compara- 
ble to the French Lycée and German 
Gymnasium, which prepare their stu- 
dents for the university by their nine- 
teenth or twentieth year. 

If this be a fair statement of the im- 
plications of President Butler’s plan, so 
revolutionary a movement should be 
carefully deliberated before it is launch- 
ed. In justice to the hundreds of Amer- 
ican colleges which give the A.B. for four 
years’ work, the bisected course should 
bear a different designation. It should 
also be perceived that the students who 
take the old four years’ course will im- 
mediately become an academic élite. 
They alone will have what Americans 
have for a generation regarded as a lib- 
eral education, and it is fit that they 
should bear the traditional degree of that 
education—the Baccalaureate Degree in 
Arts. In general, it must be said of Pres- 
ident Butler’s report that while it is ad- 
mirably cogent and obviously adjusted 
to latter-day conditions as they are, its 
underlying philosophy compares ill with 
that of President Eliot, who seeks, to 
shorten the college course by forcing the 
schools to a quicker and more efficient 
preparation, and by facilitating the prog- 
ress of able and ambitious students 
through the present collegiate studies. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE CAMPANILB. 
VENICE, September 20, 1902. 


**Venizia la ze noster, 

L’avemo fato nu,’’ 
~-Venice is ours, We made her—says 
an old Venetian song. S80 say the 
people still, and to the forestieri who 





venture to suggest that the Campaniel 
can never be rebuilt, that it will 
cost too many millions, that it will,be im- 
possible to excavate the old piles and build 
new foundations without endangering those 
of St. Mark’s and the royal palace, they 
make answer that their veci (forbears) dug 
and drove down their piles, found money, 
built and rebuilt their tower, defying thun- 
derbolts, earthquakes, and fires, and that 
they to-day are not so poor and mean as 
to let their children and grandchildren grow 
up without the Campaniel. Nine weeks 
have passed since the weary Titan bent his 
knee and fell prostrate in the Piazzetta, the 
golden angel on its summit flying to lay its 
mutilated remains on the threshold of the 
central porch of St. Mark’s, yet the peo- 
ple think and talk of nothing else. All their 
spare minutes are passed in the Piazza and 
Piazzetta, where a wooden enclosure some 
two metres high surrounds the still wide 
and lofty mass of ruins of the mighty tower, 
Workmen, superintended by vigilant engi- 
neers, carry off in wheelbarrows the bricks 
and stucco to the canal, where barges 
transport the bricks and solid bits of ma- 
sonry to the Island of Grace, the rubbish to 
the north of the Lido, where it is thrown 
into the sea. As the workmen are paid by 
weight, each barrow passes over the scales. 
“Poor dear! now that they have killed thee, 
they weigh thy bones,”’ say the people. For 
half a lire, “the fee to serve for the recon- 
struction of the belfry tower,”’ you can en- 


‘ ter the enclosure, but the people content 


themselves with the ‘“spyglasses’’ which 
they made for themselves by knocking in 
the knots in the deal planks; and the occu- 
pant of each of these reports progress to 
the bystanders. 

During the first days that followed on the 
catastrophe the excitement was intense; 
troops and police occupied the enclosure, 
scrutinizing the barrows, the workmen’s 
clothes and persons, to prevent the theft 
of the fragments of bronze and marble sta- 
tues, or fragments of the famous Loggetta 
of Sansovino (which, but for the blind in- 
credulity of the “guardians” of the tower, 
might have been removed intact at the elev- 
enth hour), or fragments of the four bronze 
bells (the fifth and biggest, the Maran- 
gona, is whole), of the gilt bronze angel, 
and other artistic relics. But, now that the 
mountain mass of ruin has descended to the 
level of the custodian’s house, now that the 
two upper steps of the basement are visible, 
no other treasures can be hoped for, and the 
surveillance is relaxed. Of the four bronze 
statues, Minerva, Apollo, Mercury, and 
Peace, two are only bruised; Minerva and 
Peace are decapitated, but the heads have 
been recovered; of all four, only two fingers 
are missing. The bronze gates, one torn 
and twisted, still exist; some of the marble 
tablets even are intact. By the end of the 
month it is believed that all the ruins will 
be removed; but there is one touching ob- 
stacle which will render the last works 
difficult and delicate. ‘Anca morendo, el 
ze sta galantomo,” said a sobbing gondo- 
liere on the day of the death, thinking of 
the miraculous fact that not only no single 
human victim had been sacrificed by the 
“honest man” in dying, but to the golden 
basilica, “his widow,” helefther beauty un- 
impaired. The one single harm inflicted by 
his fall was on the angle of the Royal Pal- 
ace, where the Sansovino Library sustained 
partial damage. Two pictures of Andrea 
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Schiavone and of Antonio Molinari are 
ruined, but Titian’s “Transport of the Body 
of St. Mark from Alexandria” and ‘St. Mark 
saving a Saracen from Drowning” are un- 
injured; and, as though to show his grief 
for hurt inflicted, the ‘dying one’’ left suf- 
ficient of his ‘“‘bones’’ to fill up the breach 
and sustain the broken arch. Before these 
ean be removed, strong props and stays 
must replace them; this done, it will be 
seen whether the arch can be saved, or if it 
must be demolished and reconstructed. Re- 
construction and all repairs of the Palace 
belong to the royal house, which will not 
grudge the expense. It is the 
struction of the Campaniel that preoccupies 
the people and their ‘conscript fathers.” 
Nothing but the solemn promise given and 
the half million voted by the municipal 
council on the day after the 
could have restrained cries for vengeance 
on its authors, from this populace ordi- 
narily so pacific and long-suffering, 

The names of the real authors of the 
disaster are Ignorance and Presumption, 
set on high when the office of the “‘Super- 
intendents of Fine Arts and Antiquities” 
was abolished, and regional offices were 
substituted in 1890. The former office was 
filled by artists, architects, and intelli- 
gent lovers of the monuments of their na- 
tive cities; the latter are filled with bu- 
reaucratic employees appointed by favor 
rather than by merit. That imminent dan- 
ger threatened the tower was asserted in 
the early nineties by an intelligent prac. 
tical stonemason, Luigi Vendrasco. He 
maintained that the foundations were 
sound, that the apparently diminished 
height (70 centimetres) of the tower was 
due, not to the depression of those founda- 
tions, but to the successive heightening of 
the pavement of St. Mark’s Piazza—a fact 
ascertained in 1887 by Comm. Boni, now the 
intelligent and active director of the repa- 
rations of the basilica, and, it is hoped, the 
future rebuilder of the Campanile. The 
damage done by the lightning in 1745, in- 
sisted Vedrasco, had never been properly 
repaired; the crack in the walls, though 
temporarily adjusted by Bernardino Zen- 
drini (who built the famous Murazzj to 
protect the lagoon from the inroads of the 
sea), was gradually and surely enlarging; 
the swinging of the bells, the continual 
crashing of artillery, were widening and 
lengthening the aperture; unless the walls 
were secured by internal and external 
eclamping-irons and supports, the 
would fall, and at no distant date. His 
“superiors” laughed and chaffed; then, 
growing weary of his jeremiads, induced 
the then Minister of Public Instruction, the 
famous Baccelli, to transfer the importu- 
nate subordinate. He was ordered to Milan, 
but declined the honor. Then, as a punish- 
ment, he was “commanded’’ to leave 
Venice for the island of Sardinia; but ‘ca 
i Veniziani no vede il campaniel di Marco 
i ze morti’”’ (when Venetians don’t see the 
belfry tower of St. Mark’s, they die), and 
Luigi preferred to lose his post, Baccelli 
leaving him no alternative, and to live 
within the sound of the Marangona, poor 
but able to keep himself and his family 
by hard work. Seven years passed. Jere- 
miah’s lamentations continued; not only 
the belfry tower, but the Ducal 
and vast portions of the Basilica 
hastening to ruin. Fortunately for the 
former, other sentinels were ‘‘all’ erta,”’ 
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and the 
columns of the sea 


necessary reparations of the 

angle have been 
carried out, That 

Mark's Church are under- 
mined is now an accepted fact, and it is 
hoped that the precautions taken by Comm 
Boni are not too late. But, so far from giv- 


successfully many 


portions of St 


ing any credit to Vedrasco's warnings anent 
the enlarg'ng “rift’’ in the Campanile, the 
regional guardians seemed bent on its de- 
struction. 

Why the 
ever have been allowed a habitation within 


custodian of the tower should 


the walls instead of in an adjoining house 
is not known, but this custodian, ‘‘a saintly 
person,” it is said, and the Benjamin of the 
pious guardians, was indulged in every 
whim; a commodious kitchen involved the 
dislocation of several large stones in the 
wall. There the rain water dribb.ed into 
the Loggetta, and the guardian of the tower 
actually removed a large stone in the cor- 
ner of the base, substituting others, ‘“‘in- 
flicting a wound of several metres in the 
foot of the Colossus.’ The old rift widened 
and deepened, the new wound festered and 
swelled. All this became visible to the 
naked eye, Venetian citizens of note clam- 
ored; the grand guardian was “inter- 
viewed,"” and, deriding the fears of the 
profane, he scornfully rejected the warn- 
ings of experts. Suffice it to remember that 
the drawing of the weekly lottery was held 
as usual in the Loggetta on Saturday after- 
noon, the 12th of Ju.y—only forty-two hours 
before the fall. The prefect of Venice, 
however, on his own authority, though as- 
sured by the “lawful guardians” that the 
tower was in ‘“‘no danger,” forbade the Sun- 
day evening concert in the square of St. 
Mark's, which prohibition alarmed the pop- 
ulace, especially as stones were falling 
from the tower. Yet many who saw the 
custodian remove his bed from the ground 
floor had been assured by him that there 
was no danger; that he was only doing it to 
stop his wife’s silly fears. Some anxious 
lovers watched all night on the Square, 
angry with their own anxiety, for had not 
every mother’s son _ transferred 
lines from Rome to Venice? 


Byron's 


“When falls the Campanile, Venice falls; 
When Venice falls, the world.” 


When the Library in construction by the 
beloved Sansovino fell, the repubrica im- 
prisoned the architect and kept him in 
durance vile till Titian and his other 
friends proved that the disaster was no 
fault of his, but was caused by the violent 
cannonading of galleys just arrived from 
Beirut. Sansovino, liberated, went on 
with his Library, whose first instalment of 
books came from Messer Petrarca, en- 
riched later by Cardinal Bessarione. The 
republic forbade any cannon to be fired off 
in the lagoons. The Austrians, to give them 
their due, were extremely careful of Ve- 
netian monuments, and received just meed 
of praise from Ruskin, who considered that 
the Venetians had “no single definite 
ground of complaint against the Govern- 
ment.”” During the bombardment of 1848, 
nearly all the palaces were injured, and 
Tintoret’s pictures in the Scuola di San 
Rocco suffered badly; but the capitulation 
came in time to save St. Mark’s Square, 
though the shells had reached to within 
a hundred yards of the Church itself. Since 
the entrance of the Italians, every birth- 
day or death - day of the royal 








house, every festival, national or 
lebrated by the can 


now not even the mid 


local, bas been ce 


nor’s mouth; 
day or sunset gun is allowed to be fired. 
and you miss them as you miss in far creat 
er degree the familiar call of the Maran 
gona, the bell so named because it 
moned the carpenters and other workmen 
of the Arsenal to their daily toil Ver 
tians, too, miss the merzrana at 9 A. Mw 
midday bell and the bell at 2 Pp. rr} 
too, was the signal for the pigeons to their 
“dinner” in the Piazza When the belfry 
fell, they all fled in alarm; then towarda 
two o'clock many ventured back, but, hear 
ing no summons, very few descended; ever 
now they seem very uncertain and unhap 
py, though the people assemble and en 
courage them by scattering bread and maize 
Wee aes 


said a woman who was encouraging then 


besides the regular supply 
“we must have our bell-tower; we are like 


the doves—-we never know the time tow 
“And who is to warn us when a fire breaks 
out at night?’ asked another. Truly, they 
must have their tower, but how and when” 
“The same tower on the same spot; on! 
with broader foundations, can be erected 
in five years.”’ Comm. Boni said ye 
day, in ae notable interview ‘I 
so?" I asked his alter ego Ing Ro 
who lives, moves, and has his being among 
office on the first fh 


of the Ducal Palace, and whom you woul: 


the ruins or in hi 


scarcely distinguish from the workmen 


themselves, as he pa from barrow to 
barrow, taking a 


of bricks made at different periods—-Roman 


specimen here and there 
and Venetian, some curiously colored 
the action of flire—or bits of marble from 
the cells of the different bells 

“It may be so, can be so, ought to be so, 
he answered. ‘‘As far as we can yet ascer 
tain, there is no subsidence in the founda 
tions, but the whole basement will be r 
moved, and the deepest depth fathomed, 
and new piles driven down, but by hydrau 
lic pressure, so that no harm will result 
to the surrounding monuments. The steps 
forming the basement will all be 
above the pavement, and will probably he 
broader than the old ones.” 

“Then you do not consider them sufficient 
to sustain the weight and height of the 
tower ?"’ 

“Not so; the basement sustained the tower 
for over a thousand years; as far as we can 
yet see, it had no share In the causes of it 
fall, but we do not know what weight 
has sustained, for the 80,000 tons of ma 
terial said to have fallen is 


a mere 


nor can we know what will be the 
of the material of the future tower.” 
“Will it have to be all new; will modern 
bricks be equal to these old, strong, tough, 
compact specimen 
“We hope so Boni Is 


to have said that a great portion of the 


Comm reported 
brickwork was old Roman of the first and 
second centuries, with the impress of 
Claudius, Pius Antoninus. The Roman cem 
strong The Venetians, 


ent was very 


during the Middle Ages, used a bew cement 

Istrian lime, mixed with sand—not near 
ly so secure. Now we must find material 
to match in strength the strongest of the 
Roman material, and Boni thinks that he 
has discovered it. As for cement, it suffices 


to mix Roman pozzolana with Istrian 


chalk. There will be no difficulty about the 
materials.” 
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“When is it possible that the actual re- 
building may begin?” 

“Not till the spring. Assuredly months 
will be occupied in the researches among 
the old foundations, in ascertaining the 
nature of the various sediments. This, if 
ever, is a case for going surely, no matter 
how slowly.”’ 

‘‘And the cost?” I ventured to ask. 

“He must be a wise man who could make 
a true estimate beforehand.” 

“They say two millions will suffice.” 

“When a contractor pledges himself to 
rebuild the tower on such a model, of such 
a height, using certain prescribed ma- 
terials, and gives guarantees for the ful- 
filment of his pledge, then one may begin 
to examine his estimates; at present, all is 
the talk of irresponsible individuals. Mean- 
while, it would be well to have even the 
two millions safe and put out at interest.’ 

Minister Nasi, who arrived on the day 
after the disaster and promptly discharged 
the faithless guardians, naming Comm. 
Boni in their stead, is pledged to bring in 
a bill for a subsidy. But will it pass in the 
present Parliament, which will be occupied 
with projects for the relief of the unutter- 
able misery of the Basilicata and the sls- 
ter provinces which brave old Zanardelli is 
now visiting? The refusal of the wealthy 
and usually generous city of Milan to con- 
tribute 10,000 lire for the reconstruction of 
the tower, as proposed by the venerable 
Senator Massorenti, came as a surprise 
and disappointment; but the fact is ac- 
counted for by the refusal of the Venetian 
municipality to abstain from holding its in- 
ternational artistic exhibition in order 
to ensure greater success to Milan’s pro- 
posed exhibition. At the present moment, 
the sum subscribed does not yet reach a 
million and a half. 

All that is decided on is the excavations, 
to be made as soon as all the materials of 
the fallen tower are removed. Comm. Boni 
is the man best fitted for this work, not 
only because of his successful excavations 
of the Roman Forum, but because in 1885 
he assisted Mr. C. H. Blackall, a Boston 
architect, to ascertain how and of what ma- 
terial the foundations of Venetian monu- 
ments were composed; Mr. Blackall paying 
a portion of the expenses, and the pub- 
lisher of the grand illustrations of the 
Basilica and the belfry tower defraying 
the remainder. By demolishing a bit of the 
pavement they found that the tower, which 
was nearly 100 metres high (far higher than 
its original founders intended), rests on the 
solid, compact white clay covering the al- 
luvial soil of the Venetian estuary, into 
which piles are driven very close to each 
other. The raft is of oak, whereas that of 
the Basilica is of pine (pinus larix), both 
foundations laid in the ninth century, be- 
fore the Venetians had become masters of 
the terra-firma provinces. J. W. M. 


LAST YEARS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


PARIS, September 27, 1902. 


M. Edmond Biré, well known already by 
several works of literary criticism, has 
given us very recently a valuable volume, 
under the title of ‘The Last Years of Cha- 
teaubriand (1820-1848)... We are familiar 
with the young Chateaubriand and the 
Chateaubriand of the Restoration. There 
is nothing to be compared, as a literary 


, 


as well as an historical document, to the 
famous ‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.’ Cha- 
teaubriand may be called the father of Ro- 
manticism. His Celtic genius broke away 
from all the ties of the classical school, 
which was still in the ascendant during the 
first years of the eighteenth century. A 
romantique in literature, Chateaubriand was 
a romantique even in politics; he differed 
from the school which always accommo- 
dates action to circumstances, a school of 
which Talleyrand may be considered the 
most remarkable type. Chateaubriand 
treated monarchy and liberty like two god- 
desses, to whom he was devoted like a 
knight of the feudal ages. He served the 
cause of the Bourbons with the spirit 
which is well described in his own verse— 


“Sombre fidélité pour les causes tombées."’ 


But his fidelity to their cause was never 
separated in his mind from his fidelity to 
the cause of liberty. He remains, on the 
whole, in literature as well as in politics, 
a solitary genius, representative of his na- 
tive province, Brittany; and he will always 
deserve to be studied by those who prize 
originality and poetry. 

Chateaubriand’s correspondence has nev'r 
been published as a whole. We know it 
only in fragments. In the ‘Complete Works,’ 
published by Ladvocat, there is a ‘Journey 
in Italy’ in 1827, which opens with three 
letters written by Chateaubriand to his 
friend Joubert. In the two volumes of the 
‘Congress of Verona’ there are several let- 
ters of his addressed to Villéle, De Scrre, 
Canning, La Ferronays, M. de Montmorency, 
Hyde de Neuville, Polignac, Gen. Bourmont. 
Many letters appear in the ‘Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe.’ Out of a hundred, thirty- 
one are addressed to Madame Récamier. 
We find many letters also in the biography 
of Chénedollé, published in 1849 by Sainte- 
Beuve. In them revives the little  so- 
ciety which met in the salon of Madame de 
Beaumont, and in which everybody had a 
nickname. Chauteaubriand was the cat, 
his wife the chatte; Madame de Beaumont 
was the swallow, Madame Joubert the wolf, 
Fontanes the boar, Joubert the stag, As 
Sainte-Beuve remarks, one had never scen 
so many beasts with so much esprit to- 
gether. 

Madame de Beaumont became consump- 
tive, and died in Rome in 1803; Chateau- 
briand gives an account of her last mo- 
ments in a letter addressed to M. de la 
Luzerne. Joubert, who shared the reading 


of it, says: ‘‘Nothing is more capable of 
drawing tears than this account. It is, 
however, consoling. . . . One feels, 


when one has known her, that she would 
have given ten years of her life to die so 
calmly and to be so regretted.’’ Chateau- 
briand’s relations with Madame de Custirte 
have been the subject of much discussion. 
The documents concerning them are to be 
found in a volume by M. Paul de Raynal, 
‘The Correspondents of M. Joubert’; in 
the volume by M. Bardoux, ‘La Comtesse 
Pauline de Beaumont’; in a volume publish- 
ed in 1893 by M. de Robethon, under the 
title, ‘Chateaubriand et Madame de Cus- 
tine: Episode et Correspondance Iné- 
dites.’ (Madame de Custine died in 1826.) 
These two episodes of Madame de Beau- 
mont and Madame de Custine show us 
Chateaubriand as a young man, in a select 
and small coterie. He had not yet risen quite 





to fame. ‘‘When out of my woods and out 





of the obscurity of my life,’ he says in his 
Memoirs, “I was still truly savage; I hardly 
dared to lift my eyes to a lady surrounded 
by admirers.” 

Chateaubriand made the acquaintance of 
Madame Récamier, who was to _ be- 
come the great passion of his life, in 
1801, at the time when he had just 
published ‘Atala, or the Love of Two 
Savages in the Desert.’ He was pre- 
sented to her by a friend, but saw _ her 
again only twelve years afterwards, at the 
house of Madame de Staél. 

Their correspondence, beginning with a 
short note on the 28th of November, 1820, 
ends twenty-seven years afterwards on the 
28th of July, 1847. It never was interrupted 
during Chateaubriand’s embassies, his ten- 
ure of office as Minister of the Foreign Of- 
fice, his long stay in Rome. 


“In Rome,” says M. E. Biré, ‘‘amidst 
these illustrious memories, the sepulchre 
of Scipio and the charming tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, on the spot where the dust of 
heroes is mingled with the dust of mar- 
tyrs; in this city, unique in the world, an 
unrivalled medley of architecture and of 
ruins, of glory and solitude, of sadness and 
greatness, Chateaubriand finds himself in 
his true country, where his imagination 
discovers all its power and brilliancy.”’ 


It was at Rome that he wrote his ‘‘Letter 
to M. de Fontanes,”’ the finest pages of the 
‘Martyrs,’ and the most eloquent of his 
many letters to Madame Récamicr. These 
last were published by Madame Lenormant, 
the niece of Madame Récamier, in their 
integrity. 

We possess now nearly all the letters 
written by Chateaubriand. Of the many 
different publications in which they are 
scattered I will cite the ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance 
et de Jeunesse de Chateaubriand,’ manu- 
script of 1826, followed by inedited letters 
by Charles Lenormant (one volume, 1874); 
the ‘Débuts Diplomatiques de Chateau- 
briand,’ by Count Edouard Frémy, a collec- 
tion of articles published in the Corres- 
pondant in 1893; the ‘Politique de la Res- 
tauration en 1822 et 1823,’ by M. de Mar- 
cellus, published in 1853; a volume of Vil- 
lemain’s, published in 1858 under the title 
‘La Tribune Moderne: Etude sur M. de 
Chateaubriand, sa Vie, ses Ecrits et son In- 
fluence’; the ‘Mémoires pour servir A l’His- 
toire de Mon Temps,’ by Guizot; the ‘Mé- 
moires et Correspondance du Comte de Vil- 
léle’; the ‘Mémoires et Souvenirs’ of Baron 
Hyde de Neuville. To this list, which is 
already very long, must be added the ‘Cor- 
respondence of the Count de Serre’; the 
‘Souvenirs of the Baron de Barante,’ pub- 
lished by his grandson, Claude de Barante; 
the ‘Correspondence of the elder Ampére, 
and his son, Jean-Jacques Ampére,’ publish- 
ed by Madame Cheuvreux. I will not cite the 
numberless articles published in reviews 
and magazines, in which here and there are 
found some lines by the great writer. 

M. Edmond Biré’s volume is very rich in 
letters of the last period of Chateau- 
briand’s life, beginning after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. On the 7th of August, 1830, 
the throne was proclaimed vacant in the 
House of Peers and the crown conferred on 
the Duke d'Orléans; at the same time 
several modifications were introduced into 
the Constitution. A vote took place on the 
motion proposing these fundamental 
changes. Chateaubriand attacked it in 
words which have remained famous, begin- 
ning with ‘‘Useless Cassandra, I sufficient. 
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ly fatigued the crown and the country with 
my disdained warnings,” and ending with 
his refusal to renounce the Bourbons ‘at 
the moment when, for the third and last 
time, they take the road into exile.” The 
next day he wrote to his friend, M. Fraser 
Frisell, a letter, reproduced by M. Biré, in 
which he repeats less eloquently the same 
sentiments. M. Fraser Frisell belonged to 
an old Scotch family; he travelled in France 
during the Revolution, and was for a time 
thrown in prison. He made the acquaintance 
of M. and Madame de Chateaubriand under 
the Empire, and remained their friend till 
he died at Torquay in 1846. Chateaubriand, 
on the 10th of August, sent in his resigna- 
tion as a Peer and a minister of state. He 
renounced the pension of 12,000 francs 
which had been allotted him to maintain 
the dignity of his office. 

Among the letters published in 1832, and 
printed anew by M. Edmond Biré, I notice 
those exchanged with Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, the future Napoleon III. The Prince 
writes from Arenenberg, May 4, 1832: 

“I have just read your last pamphlet. 
How fortunate are the Bourbons to have 
for their supporter a genius like yours! 
You renovate a cause with the arms which 
have helped to strike it down; you find 
words which will go to all French hearts. 
Whatever is national finds an echo in your 
soul; when you speak of the great man who 
made France illustrious for twenty years, 
the elevation of the subject inspires you. 
Your genius embraces it in its entirety, 
and your soul, flowing naturally, surrounds 
the greatest glory with the greatest 
thoughts. 


To these high-sounding phrases Chateau- 
briand answers in the same vein: 

“We, meet, sir, in a common sympathy. 
Your youth, like my old age, wishes the 
honor of France. Where is your 
uncle, sir? To others, I would say: Where 
is the tutor of kings and the master of 
kings? In defending the cause of Legiti- 
macy, I have no illusions; but I believe that 
a man who wishes for public esteem must 
be faithful to his oath. Lord Falkland, 
friend of liberty and hostile to the 
court, was killed at Newbury in the army 
of Charles I. You will live, sir, to see 
your country free and happy; you will go 
through ruins, among which I shall re- 
main, since I am myself one of those ruins.” 


What would Chateaubriand have said, or 
not said, had he seen the Prince to whom he 
wrote these lines Emperor of the French, 
and afterwards discrowned and exiled? 

M. Biré’s volume deserves to be read. In 
all of Chateaubriand’s letters will be found 
those flashes of imagination which charac- 
terize his genius; as well, I may add, as 
the proofs of his unfitness for the concrete 
duties of the ordinary politician or states- 
man. He had a certain sort of unpracti- 
cality in him; he was a romantique in poli- 
tics, as he had been in literature. 


Correspondence. 





OBFUSCATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: Is it not about time to ask the 
Bishop Potters and the Dr. Lyman Abbotts 
to say precisely what they mean by their 
term ‘‘justice,’”’ which unionistic literature, 
under their tutelage, has adopted in the 
form “fairness’’? One supposed the sole 
purpose of the law was to formulate, as 
well as men can, that tentative, unsatis- 
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factory working rule of justice which is all 
that is possible in such a world as ours. 
Evidently the obstacles which have hitherto 
barred the way to the establishment of 
criteria of absolute justice have, in recent 
years, been removed. Seemingly, the ex- 
cellent gentlemen who teach credulous men 
that there is somehow a measure of fair- 
ness superior to, and outside of, the law of 
the land, to which appeal may somehow 
be had, have light which some of us lack. 
If they really mean anything determinate 
when they speak of justice, what is that 
meaning? If they have no new meaning, let 
them say why they lead men to suppose 
that they have. 

The confusion of the ‘‘ought to be’ and 
the “it is,” to which most preachers and 
moral enthusiasts are so prone, is account- 
able enough; but when the confusion {fs 
embodied in the practice of unlonistic sym- 
pathizers, and a pandering, temporizing, 
politics-playing journalism tacitly encour- 
ages this confusion for partisan ends, the 


time seems to have come when the least a. 


man can do is to say what he thinks, even 
though it involves a serious charge against 
well-meaning men. 

Yours truly, S. D. MERTON. 
Str. Louis, October 8, 1¥02 





LODGE-IC IS LOGIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: You have it that although logic 
is taught in Massachusetts universities, lit- 
tle of it got into the Republican platform 
Those nearer the scene beg to differ, as 
it is apparent there was a great deal of 
Lodge-ic there.—Yours truly, 

EDWARD BROOKS 

ANDOVER, Mass, October 11, 1902. 


ETHICS OF THE WILDERNBSS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Str: I was very much fnterested by your 
recent article on “The Law of 
Forest and Mountain,’ and also by 
the letter of J. Richards touch- 
ing on a phase of the same law ob- 
served in Sweden. It may be of interest to 
your readers to know that a similar high 
degree of honesty and confidence prevails 
among natives in various parts of the Far 
East. I remember once, when making an 
excursion in central Java from Buitenzorg 
out to Gunong-Salak, to have seen along 
the path in several places little tables 
with fruit on them exposed for sale. The 
owners had come out to the path in the 
early morning, put the fruit in its place 
with a box for money near it, and then re- 
turned to their work. Any traveller who 
wanted to refresh himself took what he de- 
sired, dropped the recognized price in the 
box, and went his way. So far as I could 
learn, the thought never occurred to any 
one to plunder these fruit-stands, or de- 
fraud the owners in any way. 

Very truly, R. CLypDE Forp. 

MaRQvUETTE, Micu., October 10, 1902 


DOCTOR DISSERTATIONS ONCE MORE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Professor von Klenze’s protest 
against certain strictures of mine upon a 
doctor dissertation prepared under his 





guidance convinces me that it was, after 
all, worth while to perform the unpleasant 
task which I felt bound regretfully to take 
upon myself; for his remarks clearly show 
that it is not so much the author of the 
dissertation in question as certain ten- 
dencies of our graduate instruction which 
must be held responsible for the lamenta 
ble shortcomings of a treatise deemed 
worthy of the official imprint of one of our 
foremost universities 

I confined myself in my letter to quoting 
some of the conclusions which the author, 
in the “Summary” at the end of his dis 
sertation, formulates as the outcome of his 
whole investigation. A summary of a sci 
entific discussion may rightfully be expect- 
ed to contain either some new principle or 
at least some new fact. Neither of these 


is to be found in the “Summary” of this 
dissertation; as a matter of fact, it is made 
up wholly of reiterations of some of the 


miscellaneous statements found in the body 
of the dissertation itself 

As to this main body of the dissertation, 
I characterized it as a ‘‘stringing togeth r 
through more than a hundred pages, of 
random excerpts from poems, letters, and 
descriptions of travel.’’ This characteriza 
tion, which I fully maintain, I feel now 
compelled to supplement by the statement 
that nowhere in the whole dissertation ts 
there to be seen an attempt at entering 
into the spirit of the writers from whom 
the excerpts are made, and that the author 
throughout shows no evidence in him 
self of that ‘sense of nature,” the ab- 
sence or presence of which in these writers 
he undertakes to discuss. As a single in 
stance of this fundamental defect, I men 
tion one of his quotations from Opitz 


“Thr Birken und ihr hohen Linden 

Ihr Wisten und du stiller Wald, 

Lebt wohl mit euren Uefen Griinden 

Und griinen Wiesen mannigfalt."’ 
These deep-felt and graphic lines, alive 
With genuine and instinctive Joy in forest 
and field, figure among the author's quo 
tations intended to prove that “the treat- 
ment of nature in the works of Opitz ts 
almost altogether conventional’! 

I am not surprised that this dissertation 
should have met with the approval of Pro 
fessor Biese, for it clearly shows the in 
fluence of this voluminous compiler In 
deed, what I said of the ‘“hackwork of the 
ordinary German doctor dissertation’ was 
meant, in part, as a warning against 
importation and blind imitation at Amer 
ican universities of the methods of literary 
study employed by him and h bike In 
closing my part of this controversy, | wish 
to add that I should not have call: 
attention to this dissertation had it not 
seemed to me a typical indication of a 
danger besetting all our graduate study 
the danger of training plodders rather 
than thinkers. KuNO FRANCKE 


CaMBRIDGR, Mase, October §, 1902 
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ORIGIN OF MARINE INSURANCE 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION 


Sin: Being a lawyer and law-writer, and 
having, moreover, some acquaintance with 
the Talmud, I was chosen by the editors of 


the ‘Jewish Encyclopaedia’ (Funk & Wagnalis 
Company, publishers) to write most of the 
articles on Jewish jurisprudence. Among 
theece, Commercial Law was allotted to me. 
I started with the idea that the Israel- 








ites of Bible and Talmud times were tho- 
roughly uncommercial and knew very little 
about mercantile contracts, least of all 
about insurance. But I set out investigat- 
ing, and, to my surprise, found a Baraitha 
in the Babylonian Talmud, Baba Kamma, 
116 b, to this purport: 

“Our Sages have taught: When a ship 
goes upon the sea and a squall strikes 
her, and, in order to lighten her, they throw 
some of the cargo overboard, they make 
their calculation not according to the mon- 
ey value, but according to the weight of the 
different goods, and they should not depart 
from the custom of skippers; and skip- 
pers have the right to contract, that whose- 
soever vessel is lost, they will find him a 
new vessel; but if it be lost through his 
fault, they do not find another vessel for 
him, nor if he deviates into a course on 
which it is not customary for vessels to 
go.”’ 

Here are all the elements of mutual 
marine insurance; and the same page gives 
another Baraitha on similar mutual insur- 
ance among the muleteers travelling in the 
same caravan. 

The Babylonian Talmud was published 
about 500 a. p. It is a current discussion 
about the Mishnah, a compilation made by 
the Patriarch Rabbi Jehudah in North Pal- 
estine about 210 or 220, of the traditional 
or “Oral Law”’ as taught in Palestine down 
to his time. But a great many of the tra- 
ditions or authoritative sayings remained 
outside of his compilation, and were known 
as Baraitha, that is, ‘‘outside.’’ They are 
quoted in the Talmud under “It was 
taught,’’ or ‘Our Sages have taught,’ and 
are, moreover, distinguishable from _ the 
current of the Talmud by being written in 
the same language as the Mishnah. They 
are of the same age, and must often, in 
tradition, have come down from a much 
earlier age. It is thus very clear that, at 
or before 200 A. D., mutual insurance among 
ship-owners was in use along the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean; that these had 
their customs, and that the judges regarded 
these customs as binding. None of the law- 
text writers on insurance trace it back 
within even 500 years of this time. 

Hoping this will interest both lawyers 
and antiquarians, I remain, yours truly, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 5, 1902. 


Notes. 





The current issue of the American Histort- 
cal Review announces the practically com- 
plete arrangement with Messrs, Harper for 
a twenty-six-volume coéperative survey of 
“The American Nation,”’ of which Prof. A. 
8B. Hart of Harvard will be the general edt- 
tor. “A History, from Original Material, 
by Associated Scholars,” is the sub-title, 
and these scholars, beginning with Prof. E. 
Pp. Cheyney for the European Background of 
American History, end with Professor 
Hart for Ideala of American Government— 
a themo for the hour if there ever was one 
The work is distributed into five groups. 
Three Southerners, at least, are among the 
writers, 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘My 
Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands,’ 
by George Francis Train, and ‘Animals be- 
fore Man in North America,’ by Dr. F. A. 
Lucas of the United States National Mu- 
seum at Washington, 
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The anonymous romance in prose and 
verse, ‘Nova Solyma,’ or Jerusalem Re- 
gained, attributed to Milton by the Rev. 
Walter Begley; ‘Henry VIII.,’ by A. F. Pol- 
lard, sumptuously brought out; ‘Raleigh in 
Guiana,’ by Prof. Barrett Wendell; ‘New 
York Sketches,’ by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
illustrated by various hands; and ‘Hegel’s 
Logic: An Essay in Interpretation,’ by Prof. 
John Grier Hibben of Princeton, are short- 
ly to be published by Messrs. Scribner. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. announce ‘Kentucky 
Poems,’ by Madison Cawein, and ‘The 
Primrose and Darwinism,’ by a field nat- 
uralist. 

The ‘Confessions of a Wife,’ which has 
been running in the Century Magazine, is 
set down for publication as a book on Oc- 
tober 22. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce ‘Two on 
their Travels,’ by Mrs. Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. 

The ‘‘Arnheim Edition” of Poe’s works in 
five octavo volumes, tastefully bound (Put- 
nams), falls short of the highest excellence 
typographically. The letter is, to our think- 
ing, too full-faced, as may be tested in the 
italic; and in other respects we think the 
pains bestowed on the page have not been 
rewarded. Professor Richardson’s critical 
introduction, too, betrays no master hand, 
though it is not without interest and infor- 
mation. There remain Mr. Frederick 
Simpson Coburn’s numerous full-page il- 
lustrations, which together constitute a re- 
markably even body of drawings, evincing 
sympathy with his author, imagination, and 
a power not always gloomy. This part of 
the enterprise we find entirely adequate. 
We may cite the plate ‘‘Eleonora”’ in volume 
iv. (p. 312); and especially “The Shadow,” 
in volume if. (p. 178). In the frontispiece 
to this latter volume Mr. Coburn is perhaps 
at his worst, when attempting to depict a 
horse “leaping with impetuosity.’”” But on 
the whole he carries off the honors of the 
Arnheim Edition, 

The remainder of the ‘‘Swastika Edition’’ 
of Kipling’s works, in fifteen volumes, plain- 
ly bound in green cloth, emerges upon the 
market in a curious manner. It wag 
bought back into the regular trade from the 
dry-goods firm of H. B. Claflin & Co. by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and is now procur- 
able only in sets bearing the diverse namcs 
of houses involved in Mr. Kipling’s compli- 
cated experiments in copyright, among which 
the present publishers (or marketers) do 
not figure. Thus, we have Doubleday & 
McClure Co., Appletons, and the Century 
Company. The letterpress within varies 
correspondingly, and the edition ig in other 
respects a “popular’’ one; but it will gu 
upon one shelf or (as it comes to us) in 
one box, and will satisfy all the intellectual 
need of readers. , 

There is a pathetic strain in the preface 
to the new (third) edition of Sir Leslie 
Stephen's ‘English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ (Putnams). Some errors be 
has remedied, but strength fails him to 
make such a general retouching as the artist 
or the lover of truth sees possible in a 
work laid aside for a period and then scru- 
tinized afresh. One particular instance of 
unwitting injustice Sir Leslie confesses re- 
specting Thomas Paine, and this he dis- 
covered through Mr. Conway’s Life, which 
he connot follow entirely in its estimate of 
Paine. He does not name the page on 





which this rectification will be found, and 
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the curious will have a fine exercise in agil- 
ity who make use of the index, where refer- 
ence is by chapter and section, not by vol- 
ume and page, and unitemized. For the 
benefit of such we will say that it is em- 
bodied in a footnote at page 261 of volume 
two. 

Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ for the 
pocket is well contrived in the Edinburgb 
Edition of Messrs. Scribner. Three volumes 
are combined into one by means of thin 
paper (but not too thin) and small, yet 
legible, type. There is an index and a por- 
trait. The binding is pretty and flexible. 

The same firm send us the fourth edition 
of Baedeker’s ‘Southern France, including 
Corsica.’ The generous guide-maker’s defi- 
nition, by route and map, of Southern 
France reminds us of the dog whose tall 
was cut off just behindthe ears; it embraces 
the country from Tours and Bourges and 
Dijon to the Mediterranean. 

Mrs. R. L. Devonshire’s translation of the 
‘Life and Letters of H. Taine’ (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is a faithful, literal rendering of the 
original already discussed in these columns. 
Indeed, there is little attempt, if any, at 
giving a truly English dress to the version. 
En passant is good French; is ‘‘in passing’’ 
the only possible English equivalent? The 
transcription of Greek and Latin quotations 
is here and there faulty, But as, in this 
earlier correspondence of the great critic, 
style counts for little, the present render- 
ing may do good service in spreading the 
knowledge that, although Taine’s political 
and social ideas underwent some change in 
later years, his principles of conduct pro- 
claiming the gospel of work were formulat- 
ed before he had reached twenty-five. 

Volumes xv.-xviii of Professor de Sumi- 
chrast’s translation of Gautier are as re- 
markable as their predecessors for the ex- 
treme precision of mere verbal rendering 
without serious sacrifice of spirit or style. 
A careful examination of ‘Avatar,’ for in- 
stance, reveals hardly more than the slip 
(p. 129) which, by omitting the final r in 
oreiller, substitutes ‘“‘the ear’’ for ‘“‘the pil- 
low.”’ In the ‘History of Romanticism’ we 
should suggest that ‘‘en tira une chevelure”’ 
(p. 58) finds more graphic representation in 
“drew out a wisp’’ than in “drew out some.” 
In the same volume (p. 151), the equivalent 
of cheville produces a singular incongruity: 
“a splendid bit of padding, wrought by 
powerful hands out of the cedar of the celes- 
tial abodes.’”’ It is in the descriptive and 
narrative passages of ‘Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse’ that the translator’s finest skill ap- 
pears. The introductory critical notices are 
in every respect excellent. 

A finely illustrated work in two volumes, 
entitled ‘The Guardian of Marie Antoinette,’ 
by Lillian C. Smythe (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
tends, in spite of its professed purpose, to 
reduce the part played by one of the 
ablest diplomats and administrators of those 
troubled times to that of a reporter and 
supernumerary. Florimond Claude, Comte 
de Mercy-Argenteau, ambassador of the 
Holy Roman Empire at Versailles from 1766- 
1780, is obscured by over-elaboration of 


“The little great, the infinite small thing, 
That ruled the hour when suis Quinze was 
King.”’ 


Marie Antoinette’s character and conduct 
are exalted at the expense of her sur- 
roundings and her husband, ‘a waddling, 
blinking, corpulent, bungling, incapable im- 
becile,” ete. (i., 229). The writer had com- 
mand of excellent matter, comparatively 
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ly unified form. Still, the spirit with which | addressed to the Bengal Chamber of Com- | we did With their extended educational 
some of the historical portraits are touched | merce requesting suggestions, for the estab- | privileges and growing recognition for indi- 
off may commend the book to popular taste. lishment of a Bureau of Commercial In- 

One of the most extensive essays that | telligence. Its object will be to “procure 
have appeared on the economic topics now | and publish all information likely to be of 
prominent, is entitled ‘The Plain Facts as | use to commercial men, including matters 
to the Trusts and the Tariff,’ by George L. | relating to foreign and internal trade, the 
Bolen (Macmillan). The author has labor- | industrial and mineral resources of India, 


vidual scholarly and scientific worth and 
attainments, women have a corresponding 
duty to dectare lem iv when s g into 
luty t ] lar t} } her ne int 

print, pour encourager les autres as we ll as 


for the enlightenment of reviewer 


new, which the work presents in imperfect- | a scheme has been outlined, in a letter | as a correspondent kindly points out that 
} 
| 








ed patiently to collect a quantity of state- | the competition of foreign staples with lo- erage : en h ial x Snes - 
merts of the kind which pass for facts, and | cal Indian products and of Indian staples Frowde) is begun tl month with Q. under 
of opinions delivered by wiseacres of va- | with foreign commodities abroad, the de io timiinin Sixection W. A. Craig 
rious degree. He declares his aim to be | velopment of existing markets and the dis MOA ann 3 pl , te Dr. M 
to impart sound knowledge to the ignorant; | covery of new ones.’”’ This information will ios tacainn ‘linn The quart 
but they will be only bewildered by this | be communicated through three principal |). sal - a atiate of the 
confused mass of information and misinfor- | channels, a public library of books, reports, a og ition Y me = 
mation. Nevertheless, the book has value | etce.; an inquiry office; and a periodical | . cater 4 ; a eaiiil 
as showing with much completeness the | journal containing statistics, analyses of Tae ag wedtich waste te 
state of public opinion on the topics of | consular reports, ete. The success of the ines wh eniide te a ssi saline 
current discussion. scheme, the Viceroy recognizes, will de- im transliterating the Semitic képA, as in 
The views of the early Christians con- | pend largely on the spirit with which the Quabbala, Qu: We remark that out of § 
cerning property are considered by the | Director-General approaches his task, and samen xives to ti letter. qua- fills 37, qu 
Rev. Orello Cone in a book entitled ‘Rich | the active codperation of the commercial 26, que- 13, quo- but 4 Roth Tennyeon and 
and Poor in the New Testament’ (Macmil- | public. Su rbvi que vith al 1 Ouandary 
lan). Jesus and his followers apparently The manner in which the Anglo-Japanese | for which there is » derivation. is here 
thought that the world was soon to come | alliance was received in Japan shows most | ctressed by prefer on th penult 
to an end, and, consistently with this ex- | strikingly the change that has come over | quinine on th Itit h first and see 
pectation, despised the accumulation of | that people. In the inland town of Sap- | ond choice of long e or long ¢ 1 the 
wealth. To a generation inclined to believe | poro, on the northernmost island, Yezo, American usage being to stre he | 
that there is no world but this, the ethics | the alliance was celebrated by a public] with long i in bot! llabl The k sound 
of the New Testament are visionary. They | meeting and a banquet. At the appointed | often heard among us fn ¢t! 1 is not 
can, of course, be modified and adapted to | time some 500 people gathered, and the ex- | noticed. Etymology is baffled in the case of 
changed conditions, a process here illus- | ercises began with “God Save the King,” | gucer, quirk. qu quod, and quoit While 
trated; and there are always many readers | played by the band, which was followed | George Fox was very likely the first of his 
interested in Biblical exegesis for itself, | immediately by the Japanese national an- | sect to be stigmatized as Quaker, a rding 
to whom this book may appeal. them. On the invitation of the Mayor an ]|to his own a int, there 4 some doubt 
The pick of Mr. Peter Newell’s comical | English missionary lady, the only repre- | whether Justi Bennet so dubbed him “he 
‘Topsys and Turvys’ of 1893-94 has been re- | Sentative of Great Britain in the town, | cause I bid them tremb!l ut the Word of 
issued in the familiar form by the Century | Made a short address, which was interpret- | the Lord.’ The name appears three years 
Co., and will give pleasure from the nursery | ed by a Japanese lady. Other speeches of | earlier (1647), applied to the members of 
up. a political nature followed, and the meet ome foreign religious sect, from whom ft 
The Mayflower Descendant for October | ing closed and the banquet commenced | was perhaps taken ove Roger Williams 
publishes the appeal of the Cape Cod Pil- | With three cheers for England and_ the | in 1643 first described the round clam qua 
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—The British School at Rome was opened 
gine of History and Biography contains no- | and made other important contributions 
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some details of the catastrophe to the de- | Several times, and took an active part in | pve. Contrary to the custom of our A 
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northwest corner of the Palatine Hill be- 
hind the Fountain of Juturna. “From the 
ruins of the abandoned church, which never 
knew the hand of a restorer, the religious 
interests and tendencies of the Romans of 
[the 7th and 8th centuries], their stan- 
dards of art and the kind of pictures they 
were accustomed to see, their dress and 
personal appearance, their manner of 
burial, have been brought home to us more 
vividly’ than has before been possible. Mr. 
Rushforth’s article covers 119 pages, with 
illustrations, and pays especial] attention to 
the accurate description of the decoration 
of the church, being ‘‘chiefly a contribution 
to our knowledge of Byzantine iconography 
as it was understood and practised at Rome 
in the eighth century.”’ The second article is 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas Ashby, is. 
whose studies in the topography of ancient 
Rome and its neighborhood have been well 
known through the pages of the Classical 
Review and other periodicals, and who has 
shown much kindness to American students. 
His present article is of the highest in- 
terest to the classical topographer, present- 
ing in somewhat more than 150 pages of 
printed text the first instalment of his 
minute and thorough investigations into the 
Classical Topography of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, a field of study which has up to this 
time been but fragmentarily treated. The 
districts discussed in this first part of his 
publication are those lying along the routes 
of the Via Collatina, Via Pranestina, and 
Via Lahicana from Rome to Segni. Eight 
detailed ‘maps of the region on the large 
scale of 1:25000 accompany the article, and 
the whole furnishes a most welcome and in- 
tensely interesting contribution to topo- 
graphical knowledge. The School deserves 
the congratulation and thanks of the world 
of classical archeologists for its initial vol- 
ume. 


-—The convention of German jurists re- 
cently held in Berlin passed a resolution 
recommending, among other reforms, a re- 
vision and radical change of the law con- 
cerning lese-majesty, which is declared to 
be injurious to the sovereign, whom it is 
intended to protect, prejudicial to the mon- 
archical principle, and wholly incompatible 
with the spirit of the age. The German 
Staatsanwalt or prosecuting attorney dis- 
covers insults in the most harmless ex- 
pressions of disapprobationu, and exhibits a 
ludicrous excess of zeal in the indictment 
of the supposed offenders, hoping thereby to 
win royal favor. The imprisonment of the 
editor of NSimplicissimus, a Munich comic 
journal, for lese-majesty, added at once sev- 
eral hundred names to the list of his sub- 
scribers, and the prosecution of the Bava- 
rian poet Friedrich Benz for criticising the 
Emperor's public utterances on art and art- 
ists, although resulting in his acquittal, 
greatly increased the sale of his works. 
Indeed, this method of protesting against 
such judicial proceedings is quite common 
in Germany, and very gratifying to the ac- 
cused. Still more antiquated and absurd, if 
possible, is the paragraph of the German crim- 
inal code punishing offences against religious 
bodies which are recognized by the state. 
About a year ago a journalist was sent to 
jail for speaking with disrespect of the holy 
coat at Treves; and in September of the 
present year Julius Bruhns, editor of tha 
Breslau Volkstwcacht, was condemned to four- 
teen days’ imprisonment for denouncing as 
pious frauds the relics worshipped at Aix- 





la-Chapelle, the most important of which 
are the shift worn by the Virgin Mary as 
she gave birth to Jesus, the swaddling-clout 
of the new-born child, the sponge with which 
the crucified Saviour was given vinegar to 
drink, the winding-sheet of the decapitated 
John the Baptist, the linen waistband of 
Mary, the cord with which Christ was bound 
when scourged, his leathern girdle, the fore- 
arm of the aged Simeon, and two teeth of 
the doubting Thomas. These things and 
the adoration of them belong in legal 
phraseology to ‘‘the institutions and usages” 
of the Catholic Church, and any attack upon 
them is a penal offence, according to para- 
graph 166 of the German criminal code. 
Whoever asserts that they are spurious, in- 
sults a religious society under the protec- 
tion of the Imperial Government, and thus 
renders himself liable to severe punishment. 
On the other hand, religious sects and asso- 
ciations not recognized by the state may be 
abused even in the grossest terms with im- 
punity. Professor Kaufmann of the Univer- 
sity of Breslau publicly protests against this 
injustice, and urges men of all confessions 
and all parties to unite in a petition to the 
Imperial Diet for the abolition of a law 
so inconsistent with the principles and ten- 
dencies of modern civilization. 


—The friends of Theodor von Heldreich ia 
this country will learn with sincere regret 
of the loss which science has sustained in 
his death on September 8, at the advanced 
age of eighty years. Born in Dresden in 
1822, he gave himself from his early youth 
with ardor to the study of botany, at first 
at the. University of Freiburg, later at 
Montpellier, where he studied under Duval, 
and later still at Geneva, where he continued 
his studies under the famous brother-botan- 
ists De Candolle. After travelling exten- 
sively in Italy, he came to Greece in 1843, 
to begin his lifework in the study of the 
Greek flora. Here, with the exception of a 
few years passed in Crete, he spent the re- 
maining fifty-nine years of his life, making 
scientific journeys throughout Greece prop- 
er, the coasts of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and the islands of the archipelago; the re- 
sults of which are embodied not only in 
his writings, but above all in his magnificent 
Herbarium of Greek Plants, which is abso- 
lutely unique in its completeness and scien- 
tific accuracy. More than 700 new species 
of plants in Greece and the Levant were 
discovered by him, as well as seven new 
genera; and,of theabove, morethan seventy 
species bear his name, In entomology also 
his researches were fruitful, and several 
species of Greek insects bear his name as 
their discoverer. His published writings 
were chiefly in the form of monographs on 
special subjects, contributed to the periodi- 
cals of the numerous learned societies‘ of 
which he was a distinguished member. Some 
of the titles of the longer of these treatises 
are as follows: ‘Flora of Crete,’ ‘Flora of 
Cephalonia and Aegina,’ ‘Flora of the Attic 
Plain,’ ‘Homeric Flora,’ ‘The Useful Plauts 
of Greece’ (Die Nutzpflanzen Griechenlands), 
ete., etc. Also, with Edmond Boissier, ne 
compiled the ‘Diagnoses Plantarum Oriental- 
ium.’ In 1851 he was made Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Athens, and this posi- 
tion he continued to hold until his death. 
From 1858 to 1883 he was Curator of the Nat- 
ural History Museum at Athens. 


—The literary as well as the botanical 
side of the Greek flora found in Heldreich 





an able expositor. The identification of the 
numerous plants mentioned by classical 
writers, from Homer down to Theocritus, is 
a@ branch of research which must always 
appeal strongly to the lovers of Greek lit- 
erature. The discussions as to the botan- 
ical identification of such famous flowers 
as the Homeric iov, the lotus, hyacinth, 
etc., have been endless, involving as they 
do the greatest variety of opinion on phi- 
lological as well as botanical questions. 
One of Heldreich’s most recent identifica- 
tions, which has found general acceptance, 
was that of ‘Parietaria Judaica L.’ with the 
much-disputed Parthenium mentioned by 
Plutarch in the well-known passage in the 
Life of Pericles, relating to the building of 
the Propylewa; so that now the visitor to 
the Acropolis may recognize growing in 
profusion among the ruins the famous herb 
whose medicinal virtues were recommended 
by the Goddess of Healing herself, and it 
gives an additional touch of reality to Plu- 
tarch’s anecdote to find the plant growing 
at the base of Hygieia’s statue. This is but 
an isolated instance of the services which 
have been rendered to all lovers of the 
classics by Heldreich and his predecessors 
in this field. It is rumored that negotia- 
tious for the Herbarium have for some 
years past been pending, with regard to its 
acquisition by the Berlin Museum. At all 
events, there is no doubt that it will ere 
long find a permanent place in some one 
of the greater scientific collections of the 
world, where it will be more generally ac- 
cessible than it has been hitherto. 


—We venture to call that a ‘‘masterly in- 
activity’? which has resulted, after a long 
interval, in such a stupendous success as 
Gustav Kruell’s new portrait of Beethoven. 
Already it seemed as if this engraver had 
exhausted the possibilities of the wood 
block, but no one familiar with his unap- 
proachable series of portraits of great 
Americans can fail to be impressed by the 
technique of his latest and certainly grand- 
est production. So free, so fresh, so dif- 
ferent—it is the old story, but how incred- 
ibly free and fresh and different! From the 
lawn of the master’s bosom kerchief to his 
dusky wreath of hair, his chin as of ham- 
mered metal, the aerial background—all is 
playfully and caressingly light. It is well 
known that no satisfactory likeness of Beet- 
hoven has heretofore existed. Mr. Kruell’s 
task was both creation and interpretation, 
in which latter respect he has no equal 
among living portraitists in black and 
white. He has conceived Beethoven in the 
prime and vigor of manhood, with all the 
energy of his genius speaking in every line- 
ament. Imagination and art can hardly 
further go than in this instance, and, once 
seen, this veritable ‘“‘symphony” will be 
coveted until it can be owned. The block 
is about nine inches by eleven, and the 
prints on Japan paper. Mr. Kruell’s ad- 
dress is East Orange, N. J. 





HIGGINSON’S LONGFELLOW. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. [American Men 
of Letters.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1902. 

The elusiveness of Longfellow’s person- 
ality is hardly less than that of Tenny- 
son’s. That personality was made more 
rather than less bodiless for us by the Life 
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written by his brother Samuel, of which 


the d minant aim was apparently to achieve 
an impersonal biography. Mr. Higginson, 
on the contrary, would gladly help us to 
visualize the man, and prizes every scrap 
of information that is contributory to this 
consummation, while at the same time he is 
rich in personal recollections and in knowl- 
edge ot Longfellow’s Cambridge environ- 
ment. He warns us in his preface of 
three special characteristics of his book. 
The first of these is his use of a consid- 
erable amount of fresh material drawn 
from the manuscript letters of the 
first Mrs. Longfellow; the second, his use 
of material obtained from the ‘“‘Harvard Col- 
lege Papers,’’ manuscript accounts of col- 
lege business preserved in the College Li- 
brary; the third, his use of some of Long- 
fellow’s undergraduate and other early writ- 
ings to enforce the moral of his predilection 
for a distinctly American type of literature. 
The value which Mr. Higginson assigns to 
these sources is a reflection of his modesty, 
as if he were required to justify a new life 
of Longfellow by the discovery of fresh ma- 
terial; as if we did not care much more for 
the writer’s judgment of the man and his 
works than for a few additional details. 
Not but that these are welcome, especially 
those drawn from the letters of the young 
wife whose death was such a tragic inci- 
dent of the poet’s European journey pre- 
paratory for his Harvard professorship. 
Longfellow’s correspondence touching his 
professorship is less interesting, but it is 
significant of the slight degree to which 
the poet qualified the business of the pro- 
fessor. The entire story of the professor- 
ship suggests that if Longfellow, like a 
much greater poet, laid upon himself “the 
lowliest duties,’’ he grudged the time they 
took from more congenial tasks. Pegasus 
in the pedagogical harness chafed more 
than a little, and the day he broke loose 
from it finally was one of the happiest of 
his life. 

Mr. Higginson’s third novel source is 
possibly more eloquent of his own doughty 
Americanism in letters than indicative of 
any early predilection of Longfellow for a 
form of literature shaped on the peculiari- 
ties of our American life. He returns so 
often to Longfellow’s Americanism that his 
plea for it must be regarded as funda- 
mental to the structure of his book, and he 
has little difficulty in supporting it by the 
main pillars of Longfellow’s literary pro- 
duction, ‘Evangeline,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.’ He is, of 
course, contending with the critics who 
have charged Longfellow with a foreign 
accent in his verse. But have not these 
been more concerned with the manner of the 
poet, his literary allusiveness, than with the 
material of his poems? We have imagined 
so, and also that Longfellow’s choice of 
American subjects for his leading poems 
was significant of his wise economy of the 
criticism of Margaret Fuller and others on 
his early work as parasitic. It is certainly 
interesting that Longfellow’s first published 
poem had an Indian subject, but there was 
less here of idiosyncrasy and prophecy 
than of conformity to popular standards. 
Indian tales and poems were the staple of 
popular domestic literature in 1820 and 
thereabout, many of them passing round in 
manuscript, and one, at least, of these a 
favorite in the family into which Theodore 
Parker was born. The Maine border had 





suffered so much and so recently from In- 
dian warfare that some echoes of it must 
have lingered in the common air and found 
easy entrance to the mind of an imagina- 
tive boy. 
oration, “Our Native Authors,” lends itself 
more cordially to Mr. Higginson’s argu- 
ment, while still its character is represen- 
tative of ideas common to many heralds of 
the American literature that was to be. 
Of similar import is a list of American 
subjects for sketches made up in Europe, 
on his first visit, and sent to an American 
publisher. That the sketches were not 
written, but ‘Outre-Mer’ instead, was only 
natural. In the “Defence of Poetry,’ which 
appeared in the North American Review in 
January, 1832, Mr. Higginson finds a predic- 
tion of Emerson’s ‘“‘American Scholar’ of 
1836. There was in it one exact prediction 
of Mr. Higginson’s persistent demand for a 
sincere poetical botany and ornithology. 
“Let us have,” said Longfellow, “no more 
skylarks and nightingales."’ What remains 
true is that Longfellow was preéminently 
a closet poet, that he shaped his words and 
thoughts more upon books than upon natu- 
ral objects and appearances. And, in his 
eagerness to prove him dominantly Amer- 
ican, Mr. Higginson has done less than per- 
fect justice to his service in bringing to 
the relief of our American poverty the 
wealth of European associations with 
things venerable and beautiful. 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Higgin- 
son brings statistics to confirm his confi- 
dence in the permanence of Longfellow’'s 
vogue. In the catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum he has 357 titles to Tennyson’s 487, 
Poe’s 103, and Swinburne’s 99. The list of 
translations of his works given in an ap- 
pendix is even more strikingly to the same 
effect. Of the whole body of his verse and 
parts of it we have 100 different versions in 
eighteen languages. This, too, without any 
such assistance as Poe has had from a de- 
fective character. Wordsworth’s admirers, 
we are told, were able to take courage from 
a report that he had once been intoxicated 
at Cambridge. Longfellow’s have not had 
even so much of doubtful consolation, How 
little honor the poet had in his own country 
in the middle forties is indicated by a list 
of fifty-four authors, eligible for an Ameri- 
can anthology, sent to Dr. Furness by Mr. 
Andrews Norton, in which Longfellow was 
not included. But twenty-four minor au- 
thors were also given, Longfellow at their 
head. 

There is a careful study of Longfellow’s 
“First Flights in Authorship.’’ Particular- 
ly interesting are his poems running paral- 
lel with Bryant’s in the United States Lit- 
erary Gazette, in 1824 and after. Although 
Longfellow paid to Bryant the tribute of a 
sincere imitation, it would appear that 
he did not much impress Bryant with his 
rival powers. In 1841 Bryant edited ‘Selec- 
tions from the American Poets,’ and gave 
Longfellow only four pages, though his 
‘Voices of the Night’ had appeared in 1839, 
and had met with much favor. He allowed 
himself eight pages, Pierpont nine, Percival 
and Carlos Wilcox (!) eleven each. Sted- 
man, in his ‘Poets of America,’ refers to 
Wilcox as a mild celebrant of our natural 
scenery, but gives no example of his man- 


ner in his ‘American Anthology.’ There | 


was certainly something remarkable in 
Longfellow’s devotion of himself from his 
college days to a purely literary career. 


Longfellow’s Commencement | 
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His teaching at Bowdoin and Harvard was 
merely a device to enable him to pursue 
this without the money-stamp upon his 
work. In 1834 there was some talk of his 
going to Northampton to take the famous 
Round Hill School. Longfellow was very 
sanguine about it, his wife in gentle oppo- 
sition: “I do not think Henry calculated 
for such a situation. If he dislikes so much 
the care of such a little family as ours, 
how can he expect to like the multifarious 
cares of such a large one!" Before the 
year was out, he had been offered and had 
accepted the Harvard professorship, and in 
the spring of 1838 was off to Europe for a 
year of preparatory study 

Every lover of Longfellow will be grate- 
ful to Mr. Higginson for the pathetic story 
of Mary Potter Longfellow’s short married 
life, which began in 1831, and ended with 
her death in 1835 Mr. Higginson writes 
with the books of her girlish library before 
him, marked by her hand. In one of them, 
Bryant's “Death of the Flowers” is marked 
with special emphasis, as if she feared a 
prophecy in it of her own early death. She 
went abroad with her husband on his sec- 
ond visit to Europe, and several of her let 
ters home are given. They are character- 
ized by extreme simplicity, and the last was 
written only a few days before the begin 
ning of the end. The poor child was nearly 
frozen to death in Sweden, and when she 
writes of ‘‘a long and tedious mile and a 
quarter” (Swedish), we know how tired she 
was, and how great her need of rest. The 
various emotions of this journey Longfel- 
low eventually recollected in tranquillity, 
and ‘Hyperion’ was the outcome Mr 
Higginson treats the book as tenderly as 
possible, while noticing that the ardor 
which created it had begun to cool before it 
saw the light, and a cis-Atlantic current 
had setin. The style of the book was formed 
on that of Richter, whom Longfellow at this 
time preferred to Goethe, though less fool- 
ishly than George Bancroft, who wrote of 
Goethe, ‘“‘His chances at popularity are di- 
minishing. Twaddle will not pass long for 
wisdom.”’ 

There is acute and interesting comment 
on Longfellow’s major poems and his dif 
ferent collections in the order of their ay 
pearance An apology is offered for the 
omission of the anti-slavery poems from 
the Philadelphia collection of 1845, and no 
one could offer such an apology with better 
grace than Mr. Higginson. It is, that the 
Philadelphia edition was an illustrated one, 
not aiming at completeness, as did Har- 
pers’ edition of the next year, in which the 
anti-slavery poems appeared despite the 
Harpers’ sighs. The Union apostrophe in 
“The Building of the Ship’? was denounced 
by Garrison as “a eulogy dripping in the 
blood of imbruted humanity."’ The writer 
of this review remembers the use of it by 
Wendell Phillips as the climax of one of 
his great Music Hall speeches after the war 
had actually begun, and when even. Haw 
thorne could say, “I rejoice that the old 
Union is smashed.” ‘Evangeline’ has due 
honor, but Mr. Higginson thinks that Long- 
fellow never nodded worse than over 
‘Kavanagh,’ Hawthorne and Howells not- 
withstanding. Slight emphasis is laid cn 
‘Hiawatha,’ and there is an appeararice of 
hiding an unfavorable opinion under the 
shadow of great name Lut our ace doe 
Higginson 
through the entire length of his genial com- 


not permit us to follow Mr 
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mentary. He gives a chapter to the trans- 
lation of Dante, expressing a preference 
for the early translations made by Long- 
fellow, unassisted, to those made in con- 
ference with the Dante Club. “It is also 
to be observed that Professor Norton, in 
the original preface of his version, does 
not so much as mention the name of Long- 
fellow.” The trilogy that was no trilogy, 
“Christus,” is exhibited as a painful evi- 
dence of Longfeliow’s unconsciousness of 
his waning power. The best of its three 
parts was the earliest, ‘The Golden Le- 
gend.’ What we most miss is some com- 
parative criticism of the minor poems, of 
which Longfellow and Bayard Taylor are 
said to have thought ‘‘Chrysaor’’ the most 
admirable, perhaps because of its subtle 
and exquisite rhythm. The chapter enti- 
tled ‘“‘Westminster Abbey,” giving the ac- 
count of the installation there of Longfel- 
low’s bust, anticipates by two chapters that 
on “Longfellow the Man,”’ which contains 
an account of his death. Yet we would not 
have the book end on a different note from 
that which sounds the praise of Longfel- 
low’s life as an antidote of incalculable 
value to the materialism of the present 
time. 


BALLAGH’S SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 


A History of Slavery in Virginia. By James 
Curtis Ballagh. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1902. Pp. viii., 160. 


Mr. Ballagh’s work, awarded the John 
Marshall prize at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and published as an extra volume in 
the “Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,” is the first thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to trace the development of slavery, 
as a legal institution, in one of the States 
of the Union. It is not a little to be won- 
dered at that, with all the contemporary 
activity in the study and writing of Amer- 
ican history, work of just this character 
should so long have remained undone; yet 
it is obvious that only after every slave- 
holding State has been thus dealt with, will 
it be possible to write with adequate in- 
formation the history of our most distinc- 
tive American institution. 

Mr. Ballagh's history falls into three 
parts, the first of which deals with the 
slave trade and the slave population, the 
second with the development of slavery in 
colony and State, and the third with manu- 


mission, emancipation, and the status of 
free negroes. Noting the distinction be- 
tween slavery and servitude, and the pres- 
ence in Virginia of both servants and 


slaves, the author traces with much detail 
the growth of slavery in the colony un- 
der the stimulus of the slave trade, and 
the persistent efforts of the Assembly from 
an early time to regulate or prevent the 
importation of negroes. That slavery in 
Virginia was not so much a natural growth 
as an institution forced on the colony by 
England, and, even so, taking many years 
for its establishment, can no longer be 
doubted. 

“From 1664 to 1671, several shiploads of 
negroes were brought in, but servants con- 
tinued to be imported at the greater rate 
of 1,500 a year, and in 1671 there were 
6,000 servants to 2,000 slaves in Virginta. 
By 1683 the number of servants had dou- 
bled, while that of the slaves had increas- 
ed by only one-third. From this time 
forth servitude gave way before slavery, 
which was forced on the colony in the 


, 





large importation of negroes by the Royal 
African Company under its’ exclusive 
charter. It was the policy of the King and 
of the Duke of York, who stood at the head 
of the Company, to hasten the adoption of 
slavery by enactments cutting off the sup- 
ply of indented servants, at the same time 
that large importations of slaves were 
made by their agents. The laws of 1676 
and 1682 which legalized Indian slavery co- 
operated still further to increase the slave 
population. In 1698 the African trade was 
thrown open to separate traders. An ac- 
tive competition at once sprang up with 
the African Company, the separate traders 
importing large numbers of negroes and 
attempting to undersell the Company” 
(pp. 10, 11). 


Beginning in 1699, accordingly, the As- 
sembly sought to guard against the dan- 
gers of negro slavery by subjecting ne- 
groes and alien servants to discriminating 
duties. The attempt was only partially 
successful, however, and the influence of 
the slave traders was sufficient to secure 
“the withholding of the King’s assent to as 
many as thirty-three different acts passed 
. prior to 1772 to discourage the slave 
trade.’”’ During the eighteenth century, the 
negro population rapidly increased, by 1756 
outnumbering the whites in four-fifths of 
the counties, and causing general fear of 
insurrection. By this time it was the in- 
dependent traders who were bringing in 
far the larger number of slaves, but Vir- 
ginia was powerless to control its economic 
development where the interests of the col- 
ony conflicted with the colonial policy of 
England. Jeffersou’s arraignment of the 
King, in the first draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for inciting the ne- 
groes to arms while forbidding the colony 
to prevent their importation, is well known, 
and the feeling thus expressed doubtless 
had much to do with the change of senti- 
ment in Virginia towards the mother coun- 
try. In 1778, when English control had been 
thrown off, Virginia promptly prohibited 
the slave trade, being the first organized 
political community in modern times to do 
s0; and from this date the slave popula- 
tion, with some fluctuations, on the whole 
declined. 

The long chapter on the development of 
slavery, comprising about two-thirds of the 
volume, is, perhaps, the one in which Mr. 
Ballagh makes his most important contri- 
bution to knowledge. The steps by which 
the legal status of the slave was settled 
are followed in great detail. The earlier 
ownership seems to have been regarded as 
a right to services rather than to persons 
—in Roman law, a right of possessio rath- 
er than of dominium. In Virginia, as in the 
other colonies, however, servitude of ne- 
groes and Indians passed historically into 
slavery. 

“The first essential element in the 
change of status consisted merely in the 
modification of an incident, the extension 
of the term of service from a period of 
years to that of natural life. What is term- 
ed perpetual was substituted for limited 
service, while all the predetermined inci- 
dents of servitude, except such as referred 
to ultimate freedom, continued intact. . . 
Apparently there was no marked change of 
condition either practically or legally as 
regarded the individual’ (p. 37). 


From this the step was short to the con- 


ceptions of the slave status as attaching 
to the issue of the slave, and of property 
in the person of the slave. Mr. Ballagh’s 
account of the legal status of the slave as 
property—at first real, then personal—is 
particularly valuable, 





When to the sanction of slavery based upon 
racial differences was added the sanction 
based upon religion, the difficulty occa- 
sioned by Christian baptism early presented 
itself. One of the ostensible reasons for 
the enslavement of the negroes was the 
pious pretence of thereby bringing them 
to a knowledge of the true God; but when 
baptism had certified to the accomplish- 
ment of this high purpose, it would seem 
that the slave should be thereby freed. The 
Virginia Assembly, equal to the occasion, 
voted in 1667 the naive declaration that 
“Baptisme doth not alter the condition of 
the person as to his bondage or freedom; 
in order that diverse masters freed from 
this doubt may more carefully endeavor 
the propagation of Christianity’; and “in 
1670, when slaves were for the first time 
legally designated in Virginia, the benefits 
of Christianity as to freedom were limited 
to servants imported from Christian lands” 
(p. 47). 

The legal disabilities incident to slavery 
are considered under the heads of property 
status, with the consequent separation of 
families, civil restrictions, denial of mar- 
riage and trade, exemption from militia 
service, ete. On the other hand, the slave 
had by custom a limited property right, and 
a restricted right of contract with the con- 
sent of his master. A certain degree of 
personal agency attached to him, as shown 
particularly by penal legislation; and he 
had limited capacity as a witness. By an act 
of 1732, the slave was entitled to notifica- 
tion of his disabilities, the legal notice be- 
ing given by the public reading of the act at 
stated times by the church wardens and 
sheriffs. Personal freedom of movement 
on Sundays and holidays was not restricted 
until 1680. The personal security of the 
slave was safeguarded by the provision of 
severe penalties for masters and others 
who maimed or injured him without cause, 
or who were guilty of cruelty in the inflic- 
tion of the recognized punishment of whip- 
ping. ‘Prior to 1692, slaves guilty of capi- 
tal crimes were entitled to the same pro- 
cedure, including jury trials, as free whites” 
(p. 82), but the unsatisfactoriness of this 
method led to the substitution of a 
special tribunal. The harsher features 
of the criminal code were largely done 
away with by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and even while they 
lasted were the result, in the opinion of 
Jefferson and St.-George Tucker, not of 
inhumanity, but of ‘‘those political consid- 
erations indispensably necessary where 
slavery prevails to any great extent” (p. 89). 
The danger of slave insurrection, though 
widespread, was, in Mr. Ballagh’s opinion, 
more imaginary ,than actual. After the 
Nat Turner insurrection, however, there 
was added to the disabilities of the slave 
the denial of instruction in the elements 
of secular education, though religious in- 
struction was not greatly interfered with. 

Finally, the slave was entitled to support 
and protection, laws being passed to secure 
this right, especially to the old, sick, or 
infirm, and to prevent it from being shifted 
onto the county. That the treatment of 
the slaves under average conditions was 
considerate, and that relations of affection 
and regard were often established between 
master and slave, is abundantly proved, 
while the lack of absentee landlordism and 
the generally small holdings of slaves were 
distinctly advantageous influences, ‘More 
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than 55 per cent. of Virginia slaves in 1860 
were held by owners of 1 to 20, and half 
of these by owners of 1 to 9. : 
Twenty slaves were considered the mini- 
mum under an overseer for a successful 
tobacco plantation. The very small 
planters had a minimum of at least 200 
acres, requiring but four or five slaves, and 
even the holders of 5,000 or 6,000 acres had 
often only sufficient slaves to clear and 
cultivate but a small proportion of their 
holdings” (pp. 104, 105). 

We have space for little more than a 
mention of the chapter which Mr. Ballagh 
devotes to the legal development of manu- 
mission and the status of the free negro. 
Virginia seems to have had free negroes as 
early as 1668, and there came to be in time 
a considerable body of legislation and legal 
decision regarding the way in which manu- 
mission might take place, and the rights 
and duties of both master and slave in con- 
nection therewith. In 1795 the slave was 
allowed to sue in forma pauperis for his 
freedom, while the incidents of the suit 
were at the same time much modified. 
Further, a strong feeling in favor of gen- 
eral emancipation several times showed 
itself, and, “‘but for the unfortunate reac- 
tion produced by outside interference, the 
cause of freedom might possibly have tri- 
umphed in the Assembly of 1831-32” (p. 127). 
We remark that the acute ‘outside inter- 
ference,” at that date, consisted of two fac- 
tors—the colored Bostonian Walker’s two- 
year-old pamphlet ‘Appeal,’ and the white 
Bostonian Garrison’s one-year-old Libera- 
tor, which were foolishly connected with 
Nat Turner’s contemporaneous rising. The 
“cause of freedom,” as presented in the 
Assembly, was inseparably identified with 
expatriation of the emancipated. It had 


no philanthropic basis whatever. 


Mr. Ballagh’s book is confined almost 
wholly to the legal aspects of slavery, evo- 
nomic and political considerations being 
comparatively little referred to. Within its 
field, however, it is to be cordially praised 
as a first-rate piece of work, and a good il- 
lustration of the wealth which still, for the 
most part, lies buried in the mine of 
American institutional history. The style, 
though at times involved and inelegant, is 
on the whole more than ordinarily read- 
able, but it is a pity that the punctuation 
should so often have been left to shift for 
itself. 





George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. (English 
Men of Letters Series.) Edited by John 
Morley. The Macmillan Co. 1902. 


To speak as an authority about George 
Eliot’s work would be to lay down the law 
about many vexed questions of life and art 
—would be, indeed, to bring up the whole 
terrible question of the proper place and 
the importance of the novel as a form of 
literature. Mr. Leslie Stephen, from whom 
a sort of judicial decision might reasonably 
have been expected, cleverly escapes re- 
sponsibility. In the course of his review, 
he does not ignore agitating topics met 
upon the way, but shirks them, by assum- 
ing to be a plain man with no pretension 
to esoteric knowledge. His book is an ex- 
pression of personal epinion, and his man- 
ner that of one genially inviting correction. 

His method is a little old-fashioned, for 
he applies himself to consideration of what 
his author did and the way she did it, in- 
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stead of depreciating her at length because 
she did not do something else in an enttre- 
ly different way. His opinions are, of 
course, informed with knowledge and 
critical discrimination, and expressed with 
clearness, moderation, and some grace; 
yet the tone of appreciation throughout 
is that of one who has always “highly con- 
sidered,” not of one who has ever been 
“quite devoted.” In the narrative of his 
author’s private life running along with 
review of her work, no new facts are pre- 
sented, and those old facts which used to 
excite heated discussion are referred to 
with decent reserve. Her uncommon dis- 
tinction is taken for granted, and tribute 
ungrudgingly paid to the range and power 
of her intellect and its high cultivation, to 
her talent for searching analysis, especial- 
ly as regards her own sex, to her wit and 
humor, and her very rare power of reflec- 
tion. The only personal opinion that Mr. 
Stephen urges eagerly, as if it had been or 
might be open to contention, relates to the 
intensely feminine quality of work which 
world except Dickens took to 
have been done by a man. “She was inti- 
mately feminine, though more philosophi- 
cal than most women"’—a recognition of her 
philosophical baggage that one hesitates 
to call “handsome.” “In spite of her learn- 
ing, she is always preéminently feminine,” 
and then, almost immediately, as if by way 
of removing any doubt, Mr. Stephen points 
out that, in describing Adam Bede’s passion 
for Hetty, she conspicuously shows ‘“‘the 
kind of resentment with which a true wo- 
man contemplates a man unduly attracted 
by female beauty.’”” A woman might won- 
der why he does not support this particular 
contention by his statement that ‘“‘she al- 
ways wrote with assent of mind, heart, and 
conscience, so that she might feel that she 
was doing something, however small, which 
wanted to be done in the world.”’ What 
man ever so deliberately increased his 
share of the burden of sorrow that all must 
bear? 

Mr. Stephen’s general criticism may be 
fairly stated as an impression that, in spite 
of all her remarkable resources, George 
Eliot was weak on the creative side—a 
weakness particularly evident in that por- 
tion of her work which is not directly 
drawn from the scenes of her childhood and 
youth and the persons who then engaged 
her deep interest and everlasting affection. 
Ideas, he thinks, often presented them- 
selves to her mind as abstractions, not 
concrete visions, and she then proceeded 
to construct character out of philosophical 
formulz#—which is obviously the wrong 
way about for a poet or a novelist. Un- 
doubtedly she sometimes fell into an error 
very damaging to literature that pretends 
first of all to represent life. Her technical- 
ly poetical works, parts of ‘Romola’ and of 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ are much more certainly 
the offspring of reflection and knowledge 
acquired from books than of imaginative 
intuition, and knowledge derived at first 
hand from life. Yet, more than to fre- 
quency of this mental process, an apparent 
weakness of creative force may be due to 
the concentration of her vision on a few 
very impressive aspects of life, and the 
passionate intensity of their presentation. 
Her vision was profoundly tragic, embrac- 
ing the tragedy of the soul at war with 





conditions, and the more awful spectacle 
of human character, capable of good, de- 
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feated by its own baser instincts and whol 
ly abandoned to evil. For one of these 
tragic aspects she was always demanding 
sympathetic partisanship, and for the 
other she often exacted 4etestation. On 
the whole, she carried her own generation 
with the strong tide of her emotion, but 
there were always those who denied the 
truth of her vision, and who rejected the 
stern counsel she offered for the ameliot 
ation of a state of being in which happiness 





could not—indeed, should not—be hoped 
for. To be of the number that can get 
too much of solicitude for human destiny 


(especially in novels) is not a matter of 
just reproach. It is a disturbing solicitude, 
and unless one can heartily share it, on: 
resents it, ends by being bored with it, In 
real life, we suspect that Dorotheas ani 
Romolas, and, above all, Derondas, would 
bore Mr. Stephen to extinction, and that 
has perhaps more to do with his lack of 
enthusiasm than has a perception of a 
faulty process of literary construction 

At all events, he likes best an amusing 
imaginary world, rejoicing therefore in the 
whole proud family of Dodson, and in Mrs 
Poyser, who “at became immortal.’ 
Of the serious characters, Maggie Tulliver 
is his favorite, while Tito seems to him 
infamous, and Grandcourt detestable in a 
feminine rather than a masculine way. Per 
haps he has not very deeply searched for a 
basis of character from which, as distine 
tive of conduct could be inferred 
with greatest probability. Tito was a com 
plex person with a simple scheme of life 
tenaciously adhered to. He never wanted 
existence to be an unhappy affair for any 
one; he only meant that it should be, no 
matter who paid, a very pleasant affair for 


once 


sex, 


himself. It seems to us that he tried for 
what he wanted in ways far more subtle 
and delicate than are the ways of any 


woman similarly constituted, and also with 
an agreeable unconsciousness of their sin- 
fulness very masculine indeed. 
nated, it is true, much of both men and 
that Eliot hated, and his 
characterization is a wonderful example of 
the illuminative power of the passion of 
hate. Rosamond Viney and (in a less de 
gree) Gwendolen Harleth also illustrate the 
usefulness of hatred 
trol) 
ters. 


He incar- 


women George 


(under literary 
for exposing rather hateful charac- 
Grandcourt regarded 
charitably as an indiscretion. George Eliot 
Was not very familiar with the world from 
which he is drawn, and she ghows her unfa- 
miliarity and an undue desire to castigate 
With him, and more still with Deronda, her 
There 
moments when she was not saved from be- 
ing tedious and absurd by being great. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stephen remarks: 
“George Eliot’s works, as I have read, have 
not at the present day quite so high a 
position as was assigned them by contem 
porary enthusiasm; this is a common phe- 
nomenon, and, in her case, I take it to be 
due to the partial misdirection of her pow 
ers in the later period.” It is true that her 
popularity has waned, but that for novelists 
is an inevitable, not a phenomenal, destiny. 
Her eminence, however, has not been ee- 
riously chalienged. More and more her pre- 
eminence among the Victorian group of 
novelists is beginning to appear, for, while 
she described as vividly as the best of 
them phases of the external life of their 
era, she added a record of prevailing 
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thought and interpreted the time-spirit. 
In this power of inward vision she had and 
has no rival. It is, indeed, not improbable 
that the literary historian who shall in the 
future sum up the Victorians and deliver a 
verdict, may award her one of the seats of 
the mighty in the classical Valhalla, one 
below Shakspere only for wit and wisdom, 
and above all for expression of passionate 
sympathy with the woes and aspirations of 
the lonely human spirit. 


Homeric Society. By Albert Galloway Kel- 
ler, Ph.D. Longmans, Green & Co. — 


This study of the Iliad and Odyssey is a 
thorough piece of work which will be con- 
sulted by serious readers in general, and 
especially by students of social science and 
economics. It is an elaborate and technical 
analysis of the evidence afforded by the 
poems as to the society of the Homeric 
age, based more especially on a system and 
classification, as yet unpublished, devised 
by Professor Sumner of Yale. The author 
assumes that the Homeric evidence is 
direct and accurate, and that it has to do, 
in the main, with a single people and a 
single ‘‘culture epoch.” Hence, the almost 
unique value of the poems as a social docu- 
ment. The Pheenicians are the chief in- 
fluences with which this social sphere came 
in contact, and the Pheenicians had no in- 
tentional mission of either culture or re- 
ligion, but were simply bent on cold self- 
interest. This sole motive, as Dr. Keller 
rather strikingly points out, ‘working 
through trade upon the material basis of 
less developed societies, has produced a 
maximum of result, with a minimum of 
pain, fruitless effort, and retrogression.” 
The Phenicians, then, were the agents 
through whom the Greeks first became ac- 
quainted with the culture of Chaldwa and 
Egypt. Of Chaldwa directly they seemed to 
know nothing. The Pheenicians they knew 
“from the standpoint of the lower civiliza- 
tion,”’ as our author puts it. Homer’s Phea- 
clan episode is an imaginative sketch of an 
Oriental and maritime people; mirrored 
mainly from the Pheenicians, but far from 
being authentic and consistent in minor 
details, Nausicaa is a genuine Greek dam- 
sel; and, curiously enough, it is a Pheacian, 
Euryalus, who reproaches Odysseus with 
having the air of a mercenary supercargo. 
If there is a conflict of Pheacian and Greek 
ideals, Odysseus holds his own and a little 
more. His admiration for the accomplish- 
ments of his competitors is not unmixed; 
and there is certainly a slight undercurrent 
of contempt for their want of prowess in 
the more manly and warlike sports. 

In connection with the Phmwacian episode, 
it is a serious question whether the song 
of Demodocus on the amour of Ares and 
Aphrodite should be taken as testimony of 
the attitude of Homeric society towards 
adultery. That curious anticipation of the 
tone of opéra bouffe chimes better with the 
morals of the Court of Louis XIV. than 
with the total impression made by the por- 
traits of Helen and Clytemnestra and Pene- 
lope and Andromache. At any rate, for 
linguistic and other reasons, the lay is un- 
hesitatingly ruled out by many scholars as 
a later interpolation. 

To most readers of the tale of Nausicaa 
it will seem a strange affirmation that “in 
the majority of instances modesty was for- 
mal and traditional, founded upon patriar- 
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chal restrictions, and not yet instinc- 
tive. Freedom of expression between the 
sexes points the same way; there was lit- 
tle or nothing to conceal.’’ In reaching this 
conclusion, Dr. Keller probably begins with 
the Homeric bath, presided over by young 
women or maid-servants—no one knows 
just how—instead of taking the natural 
straightforward testimony of the narra- 
tive of the sixth book. A troop of hand- 
maidens run away from the sight of a 
naked vagrant, while Nausicaa stands her 
ground, with a mixture of dignity, good 
sense, and right feeling which understands 
when to break conventions as well as when 
to preserve them; and this surely is the 
acme and the essence of the proprieties. 
As to the Homeric bath, the prevailing 
Japanese custom might throw some light on 
its decency; and the Japanese are long past 
the stage of patriarchal tabus. But nothing 
is so elusive and indefinable as the senti- 
ment of modesty and the limits and con- 
ventions by which it is guarded. 

The author’s plan is a sound one, name- 
ly, to draw his evidence direct from the 
poems, and, as far as possible, from no other 
source. There are a good many points as 
to which it is hard to say any final word. 
He calls the Homeric knowledge of exterior 
geography vague; and yet, just now, M. 
Bérard is endeavoring to prove, in the most 
interesting manner, that the descriptions of 
Scheria and of Calypso’s Isle are founded 
on a Pheenician periplus, and display a 
knowledge of localities so intimate and ac- 
curate that it can be illustrated only by 
the Admiralty charts. Dr. Keller thinks 
chalkos was copper, with possibly a nat- 
ural alloy; and this proviso will serve to 
meet part way those who insist that it was 
bronze. The beads of the necklace in Od. 
Bk, xv., 460, he asserts, were made of 
electros, the metal, while Mr. Munro de- 
cided that they were of electron or amber. 
As to writing, Dr. Keller concludes that 
while the Pheenician settlers in Greece 
probably used an alphabet, the Greeks them- 
selves were ignorant of it; ‘‘for them the art 
of writing was yet to come.” In all these 
matters we may strongly hope for addition- 
al light, and that light will come from 
the investigations which are multiplying in 
the various centres of Mycenzan or Aegean 
civilization. Granted that the Pheeniciaus 
were the immediate conveyers of culture 
to the Homeric Greeks, these earlier fac- 
tors must inevitably have left their traces. 
The researches at Crete and elsewhere will 
fill many a gap and reveal many secrets. 

There is one riddle which our author does 
not pretend to solve, one unique social pro- 
duct which he confesses his inability to ac- 
count for, and that is the Homeric Poeins 
themselves. These, at least, owed nothing 
to Assyria or to Egypt, or to the trading 
ships of the Phewnicians. ‘Before the con- 
trast between these consummate producls 
ard the civilization whence they sprang, 
hewever relatively advanced, the mind 
stands amazed.’’ Their root may have 
been the national impulse created by a suc- 
cessful war. But tbere is one negatively 
favorable condition which must have con- 
tributed to the development of this super- 
lative work of genius. “It was not dwarfed 
and deformed by a restrictive and despotic 
cult; Greek art was freed from a domineer- 
ing and all-conventionalizing priesthood.”’ 

In general, Dr. Keller’s work is not a 
mere collection of bundles of dry economic 





facts. His analysis is keen and penetrat- 
ing, and his generalizations are often full 
of pith and insight. As to religions he re- 
marks: “The Homeric Greek was not a 
‘primitive man’; like all other men, he came 
under the domination of a cult whose con- 
servatism registered the past with strokes 
so deep that when the reason for usages was 
long forgotten, the usages themselves re- 
mained.”” The Homeric religious ceremo- 
nial and sacrifice was a bargain with the 
gods, and ‘‘an insurance against the evil 
chances of life,’’ an insurance effected even 
at endless waste and expense. On their 
part, the gods were well disposed if treat- 
ed generously. And finally, ‘the expedition 
of Alexander the Great was far less national 
in character, led as it was by a despot, than 
the voluntary undertaking of the Trojan 
war.”’ 





In Sicily, 1896-1898-1900. By Douglas Sla- 
den. 2 vols. London: Sands & Co.; New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 1901. 


If information were sold by weight, there 
would be a precious supply of it in these 
ponderous quartos, which hardly turn the 
scale at twelve pounds. In point of fact, 
they contain a good deal not at all heavy 
in character, and it is a pity that the book- 
maker should have done so much to spoil 
its usefulness by printing it on such thick, 
loaded, glossy paper. The volumes are ab- 
surdly inconvenient to carry about with 
one, and the page unpleasantly shiny. 

As for the text, the worst that can be 
said of it is that it is garrulous and slip- 
shod, sometimes even ungrammatical. 
There are pages of description which do 
not describe, where the essential and the 
non-essential are thrown together higgle- 
dy-piggledy in a torrent of words, some- 


what after the manner of Mrs. Nickleby. - 


And yet the book turns out to be, on the 
whole, pleasant reading, and in its way it 
makes a good companion for the traveller 
in Sicily, at least for one who does not 
object to paying for extra luggage. 

Its way is this: according to the title- 
page, the book is the record of three visits 
made to Sicily, yet it reads as that of a 
single visit made in company of a young 
American lady and her betrothed, to whom 
the author plays the part (very much 
emended and brought up to date) of Pis- 
eator toward Venator and companions. 
Among the emendations is that of making 
Miss Heriot and Witheridge something 
more than empty names at the head of the 
sentences. Each has a distinct person- 
ality of his own, and their figures move 
through the pages with every appearance 
of life. The incidents bear the stamp of 
genuine personal experiences; some of 
them—e. g., the episode of Stephana Heriot 
with the students at Cefall—adding great- 
ly to the charm of the narrative. The hu- 
man nature is exceedingly well observed, 
though it might be objected that the vo- 
cabulary of the young lady is not always 
that of a Bostonian avid of culture, but 
would seem to be alloyed with that of some 
more untrammelled Western sister, The 
conversational déshabillé of Witheridge, 
who, though a graduate of Yale, would 
seem to owe his training largely to the 
boat club and the football ground, one may 
accept as exactly reported. He is rather 
out of his element in Sicily, except as an 
attendant on Miss Heriot; he possesses no 
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language but his own peculiar variety of 
English; he has no interest in art or an- 
tiquity, and very little in scenery; he is 
careless and bored, but he is a capital 
good fellow, and his complete contrast to 
all his surroundings gives a slight tang 
to the narrative that is far from disagree- 
able. In fact, there are some of his say- 
ings that one would be sorry to miss, as, 
that “There is very little a goat does not 
know, except how to behave.” He and 
pretty, eager, unaffected Miss Heriot fairly 
divide with Sicily our interest in the book 
from beginning to end. 

And as for the other half of the subject 
which gives its title to the work, it really 
does not suffer by the division. We simply 
make the tour of the island in pleasant 
company. It is the day-by-day record of 
the winter of a little party of indefatigable 
tourists, just like many another party, who 
want to see everything there is to be seen, 
and to know as much about it all as in- 
telligent people, without pretensions to 
high scholarship, care to know. They suf- 
fer somewhat from the extortions of 
facchini, and they learn the lowest price 
for which a cabman can be induced to serve 
them, but their curiosity and enthusiasm 
are boundless, at least in the case of Miss 
Heriot and Mr. Sladen, and they are in- 
terested not only in churches, palaces, and 
ruins, but in the wild flowers, in chaffer- 
ing with the dealers in curios, and in the 
people of the country. Mr. Sladen does the 
learning for the party with copious extracts 
from Cicero against Verres, from Professor 
Freeman and from Cardinal Newman. It 
has been already said that he is garrulous 
and discursive, which implies that he tells 
us a great deal that the fellow-tourist is 
always glad to hear: the comparative de- 
sirableness of the various hotels and pen- 
sions, the price of everything, from the 
weekly “arrangement” down to the samples 
of native pottery that he collects as sou- 
venirs, the thousand little incidents of con- 
tact with the people of the country which 
make travelling a lesson in humanity. The 
reader gets to feel that he is making the 
round of Sicily with the Sladen party, and 
they are all so natural, so friendly, and 
communicative that he quickly becomes in- 
timate, and ends, with a sincere liking for 
their company. He gradually quits the 
critical for the sympathetic attitude, and 
when he learns the modest pretensions of 
the party leader as given in the closing 
sentence of the book, he has already ac- 
corded to him an unbegrudged esteem. 

“TI have given our itinerary in such de- 
tail, perfectly aware of the fact that it is 
very small beer. I have not given it be- 
cause I think that the public will be in the 
least interested in what we did for any 
reason but one, and that reason is a highly 
important one—we contrived to get a vast 
amount of enjoyment at a very small ex- 
pense. And I have yet to meet the traveller 


of modest means who does not want that 
recipe.”’ 


And so we have renounced all idea of 
carping at small inaccuracies in botany, in 
architecture, in Italian, or in English, and 
we gladly concede that the public may be 
interested in the book for other reasons 
than that assigned by the author. Neither 
Vuillier nor Paton nor Rod condescended 
to the “small beer” of the daily chronicle; 
but whatever they may have gained in dig- 
nity was at the loss of that sense of par- 
ticipation which Mr. Sladen inspires in his 





readers. Together with an unusually 
minute enumeration of the treasures of 
Sicily, he manages to give also an un- 
usually strong impression of the peculiari- 
ties that make travelling there so delight- 
ful. Part of the secret of this is that the 
author is thoroughly in sympathy with his 
subject—he is enthusiastic over the beau- 
ties of the country and he makes light of 
small discomforts; and part is in the sys- 
tem he has adopted. He is, moreover, fair- 
ly free from the ordinary prejudices of the 
English traveller, and when the weakness 
crops out, it is so obviously weak as to 
be harmless. He indulges in the common 
British fling at the stupidity of Italian doc- 
tors, and gives a case in point that con- 
clusively shows the ignorance and stupidi- 
ty of the British patient. He atones, how- 
ever, for such lapses by frequent flashes of 
insight or good-natured tolerance; with re- 
gard to a certain philanthropic meddle- 
someness, he remarks that, “like Neapolitan 
cabmen, Sicilians do not like being put right 
by foreigners, odd as it may seem’; and 
again, with regard to the social code, he 
decides (“but with no touch of scorn’’), 
“One thing is certain, that the Sicilian Mrs. 
Grundy would not pass muster in England.” 

We only regret that so light and gossipy 
an entertainment should be given in so 
unwieldy a setting. The volumes are co- 
piously illustrated from photographs and 
other sources, often satisfactory, and exas- 
perating only when they are the flabby oil 
paintings of an artist whom there is no 
need to name. 


Mind in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. 
Macmillan & Co. 1901. Pp. xv., 415. 


Among standing divergences of opinion, 
that on the subject of animal intelligence 
holds an interesting place. The lovers of 
animal pets naturally lean to a generous 
interpretation of their favorites’ actions, 
while nothing seems to afford greater satis- 
faction to hypercritical professors than to 
explain away the p:easing yarns of the en- 
thusiasts. The general public varies its 
sympathies according to the speculative 
fashion of the day, inclining now to dis- 
avow, now to insist on, the continuity of 
the lower animals with man. And, as the 
same facts lend themselves to different in- 
ferences according to the prejudice with 
which they are regarded, the dispute goes 
merrily on. As Mr. Hobhouse well says, 
the question, e. g., whether animals reason, 
is one which people will go on putting for 
ever, until they arrive at a definition of 
reason which will satisfy everybody. It is 
in one sense a question of terms; in an- 
other, a question of degree. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hobhouse has succeeded in making a 
distinct contribution to comparative psy- 
chology, not only by his well-conceived and 
interesting experiments with animals, but 
also by the moderation and impartiality of 
his interpretations. His general thesis is 
that mental evolution proceeds continu- 
ously, but that, at certain points, increase 
of quantity produces changes of quality, by 
rendering possible new achievements with 
their whole train of consequences. 

We have emphasized Mr. Hobhouse’s con- 
tributions to animal psychology because it 
is in this that the main value of his bovk 
will probably be found. In other respects 
it is not quite so satisfactory. He has, 





e. g., difficulties with the conception of 
Evolution, which, following popular usage, 
he takes as a process rather than as u re- 
sultant of a number of processes. But he 
sees the need of distinguishing progressive 
evolution from degeneration, and assumes 
that the former, which he calls orthogenic, 
consists of the growth of mind {p. 6). Later 
on (ch. 16), it is described as an advance 
toward a higher organization, and the nigh 
er is distinguished by the double test of! 
organic unity and differentiation or “wide: 
scope.”” But we are not told how to decide 
vases in which these two criteria act < 
tagonistically. 

The assumption, also (as Mr. Hobhouse 
admits it to be), that progress is due to 
the evolution of mind, seems beset with 
difficulties. He neglects to define his att! 
tude towards the fashionable doctrines of 
mechanism and psychophysical parallelism 
before ascribing causal efficacy to mind 
Again, on his own showing, mind at first 
Was merely a successful device which was 
useful in the struggle for existence. Why, 
then, should it not remain such, and how 
can he legitimately arrive at his intellec- 
tualist vision of ‘Mind as the dominating 
princip.e in this world’ (p. 398)? The part 
played by feelings and volitions in arousing 
the intellect seems to be seriously under- 
estimated throughout And finally, even if 
all orthogenic evolution were mental, it 
would hardly fo.low that only one ideal of 
social organization would be aimed ail; for 
at every point in history there seems to 
be a number of alternative ideals, good or 
bad, or merely different, and which rather 
multiply with mental evolution. This con- 
ception, therefore, will hardly dispose of 
the possibility of degeneration, nor help us 
to decide whether, ¢. g., a socialistic 
or an individualistic organization wiil be 
higher. 

The metaphysical account, also, of the 
purposiveness immanent in evolution seeneg 
to be very obscure, and to shed no light 
on a very similar discussion of teleology 
in Mr. Hobhouse’s ‘Theory of Knowledg 
On the other hand, Mr. 
sees that Natural Selection, taken a " 


Hobhouse clearly 
model of social organization, is a method 
of barbarism, and that “organized life ré 
not on internecine rivalry, but on mutual 
interdependence.”’ Libera! and progressive 
thinkers just now have the arduous task 
before them of impressing the popular mind 
as deeply with this truth as their adver 
saries have succeeded in staining it with a 
consciousness of the ineluctable strugs#! 
for existence. 
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